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The Future for Books in America 


A. C. SPECTORSKY' 


I 


Wane fine scholarly minds in our uni- 
versities are concerning themselves with 
the state of books as literature, these 
same books as articles for purchase, as a 
means for social communication, as mer- 
chandise, as a business, are the frenetic 
concern of a few men who, out of finan- 
cial and/or professional interest, see that 
the world of books looked at from any 
standpoint, aesthetic or monetary, is in a 
state of growth and change destined pro- 
foundly to affect American reading and 
thinking, if not American leisure, politics, 
morals and mores, modes of expression, 
and Weltanschauung. 

Before discussing the flux and the 
trends within the book world, it might be 
pertinent to explain just why what is 
thought of primarily as the business side 
of books is of interest, importance, and 
moment to teacher and layman, as well 
as publisher, author, and bookseller. A 
capsule brushup should suffice to indicate 
that a qualitative as well as a quantita- 
tive change in American reading is taking 
place. 

Starting arbitrarily some ten years 
ago, we see the book business as small, 


* Editor of Book Week, the literary supplement 
of the Chicago Sunday Sun. 





interesting, and rather exclusive. The 
book as such was the privilege and prov- 
ince of the bohemian, the ivory-towerite, 
and the upper classes. There was a di- 
chotomy in the publishing game: there 
were publishers of ‘‘trade’’ books (i.e., 
novels, adventure, biography, popular 
history, etc.) and publishers of text and 
technical books. There was not much 
overlapping. 

Trade books were sold through book- 
stores. Publishing was done out of New 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston, with few 
exceptions. The business was small, and 
those who were attracted to it looked for 
spiritual satisfaction as well as a com- 
fortable living—if their houses succeeded. 
Fifteen hundred to three thousand vol- 
umes was the size of an average trade- 
book first printing. Further editions for 
the works of new writers were infrequent. 
A book selling from eight to ten thou- 
sand copies was rated a best-seller. 

Today the picture is radically differ- 
ent. Forty thousand volumes sold will 
put a book in the best-seller lists. Book- 
of-the-Month Club, Literary Guild, 
Peoples’ Book Club, and other direct- 
mail booksellers have challenged the 
whole retail field with combined member- 
ship in the millions. Inexpensive re- 
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prints, from houses like the Doubleday 
Doran subsidiaries (Blue Ribbon, Star 
Dollar, Triangle), from World Publish- 
ing Company’s Forum and Tower im- 
prints, from Grosset and Dunlap, from 
Pocket Books, etc.—reprints which sell 
not only in many bookstores but through 
thousands of retail, chain, and dime 
stores are swelling the tide of books. 

The year 1943 was a banner one, with 
over two hundred and fifty million books 
sold in the United States. The 1944 
figure should be, according to best esti- 
mates, at least 25 per cent better—and 
three and a half million books are going 
overseas to our armed services each 
month. These bare statistics, however, 
can hardly convey the extent of what 
amounts to a revolution in books—their 
emergence from the realm of the exclu- 
sive and esoteric and their acceptance 
as a common fixture in Everyman’s daily 
life. 

Publishing books is no longer just a 
profession; it’s a business. It’s a big 
enough business now to attract finance 
capital. It’s big enough to be considered 
part of the entertainment industry, big 
enough to use mass-production methods, 
to advertise on a large scale, to pay sala- 
ries attractive to big-business experts 
and to supply them with full-time jobs. 

Before looking into the cloudy future, 
the whys and hows and consequences of 
this change should receive some atten- 
tion. How did America become a nation 
of book-readers? Is this a temporary, 
wartime phenomenon? 

There are various factors involved in 
the current metamorphosis of publishing 
in America, but the five primary ones 
seem to be the following. 

1. The extension and development of 
education for leisure-time cultural pur- 
suits. (There is not space here to examine 
the origins of this development, but such 





determinants as shortening the work- 
week by labor legislation and the im- 
petus given adult education by programs 
inaugurated during the life of W.P.A. 
must be taken into account.) Coupled 
with the above is the gradual acceptance 
of native, vernacular material based on a 
common American heritage as legitimate 
matter about which to write and read. 
This is, in part, a facet of the gradual re- 
jection of imitative American art which, 
in America’s years of industrial and geo- 
graphic expanison, tended to ape Euro- 
pean and English culture in form and 
content and hence required academic 
preconditioning for its enjoyment, mak- 
ing it unavailable to the general Ameri- 
can public. 

2. Gas-rationing, war production, and 
the consequent decrease in travel and 
amusement-seeking and in leisure-time 
gadgets (radios, cars, steel fishing rods, 
etc.) coupled with increased money to 
spend on nonessentials. 

3. The acceptance of books and book- 
reading as Veblenian symbols through 
the possession of which one can display 
superiority within the social group. 

4. The fact that publishers, faced 
with a boom and increased profits, were 
simultaneously confronted with a situa- 
tion in which the alternatives were ad- 
vertising more or paying more taxes. 
Many took the former choice; others 
advertised more as business improved, 
anyway. 

5. The reading of books for informa- 
tion, which is part of the public interest 
in adult education and self-improvement 
and of our growing nationalization (as 
opposed to regionalism)—a movement 
stimulated by war and world events, on 
the one hand, and by the development of 
nationalized forms of entertainment and 
communication and socioeconomic life 
(the radio, movies, national magazines, 
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fast and cheap travel, chain stores, etc.), 
on the other. 

As for the duration and durability of 
the boom, six publishers, meeting in a 
forum discussion last November under 
the auspices of the New York Times, 
agreed that there would be a decline in 
books after the war but that the business 
would never fall to pre-war levels. M. 
Lincoln Schuster, of Simon and Schuster, 
felt that “lots of wartime book-buying 
will stick even after they [the public] get 
the new house’’; Cass Canfield, of Har- 
per and Brothers, pointed out the postwar 
potential of book-buyers created by the 
fact that soldiers are becoming habitu- 
ated to books through currently receiv- 
ing five and a half books per man, plus 
some ten million additional textbooks. 

One more factor needs illuminating 
before we go into the role of the teacher 
and the layman in this tempest in the 
book world. Recently, within the past 
few months, there have been secret ses- 
sions, conferences over cocktails, whis- 
pered confabs all along Publishers’ Row 
on the subject of combines. It is no secret 
now that Marshall Field III was inter- 
ested in buying the large and highly suc- 
cessful reprint house of Grosset and 
Dunlap or that it was finally sold, for a 
rumored three million dollars, to a group 
which now includes Random House, the 
Book-of-the-Month Club, Harper and 
Brothers, Little, Brown, and Scribner’s. 
Marshall Field, meanwhile, has made a 
deal with Simon and Schuster whereby 
that firm, intact, becomes a part of Field 
Enterprises, Inc. (as does Pocket Books, 
of which Simon and Schuster owns 49 
per cent), in return for which Simon and 
Schuster will have available for their 
postwar program capital which the more 
conservative pundits describe as “ade- 
quate.” 


This whole matter of postwar plans 
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takes on special significance in the book 
world because of one special factor— 
paper-rationing. Because publishers’ pa- 
per is rationed on the basis of previous 
use, no big plans can be pretested now to 
any significant extent. The result is that 
all publishers have recently experienced 
the afflatus associated with broad and 
sweeping planning—on the desk. 

Visions of sugar plums dance in their 
heads along with equally delicious images 
of sales in the millions for every title, 
sales through grocery stores, sales of 
books in plastic bindings via chromium 
vending machines on station platforms, 
foreign markets, movie sales, expanded 
lists, magazine tieups, bigger and better 
book clubs (like the newly inaugurated 
U.A.W.-C.I.0. book club to be launched 
this winter, a nonprofit organization of 
which Reynal and Hitchcock have been 
appointed advisers), etc. 

Meanwhile, the already referred to 
lack of paper has kept any extended plan 
from going into operation—and what 
more natural than to keep right on plan- 
ning? In plans, the sky is a very low 
limit. 

II 

How does the foregoing affect the 
teacher—and how has he affected it? 
The answer to both questions is, for the 
time being, “‘Very little’; and that is de- 
plorable. 

It is deplorable, because, while we 
have been looking the other way or keep- 
ing our eyes shut, books have taken a 
tremendously important place in our na- 
tional life. Increased readership and 
distribution of original books and re- 
prints, books in magazine digest, radio 
dramatization, the films, and newspaper 
serialization have made of them an ex- 
tremely potent force for molding and con- 
trolling public opinion. Books like The 
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Grapes of Wrath, One World, A Tree 
Grows in Brooklyn, For Whom the Bell 
Tolls, and Freedom Road—to name a 
various five—have shaped American 
thinking on Okies and the dust bowl and 
the absentee landlord; foreign relations; 
the morals and upbringing of the urban 
underprivileged; the Spanish Civil War 
and fascism and modern heroism; the 
role of the Negro in dynamic democracy 
—all at the precise times when much of 
the nation’s thinking on these subjects 
was in an amorphous state and final 
opinions could affect national policy, 
domestic and foreign. At such times the 
“right”’ book can help sway the unde- 
cided and awaken the interest of the in- 
different. It can also, if it is not carefully 
written, serve only to reinforce antagon- 
isms, regardless of its good intentions. It 
can precipitate discussion—and legisla- 
tion. So can the ‘‘wrong”’ book. 

It may be argued (it has been—with 
some heat) that remarks like those above 
are applicable only to books as propa- 
ganda. To that the answer is: every work 
of art is a social fact; whether the author 
has overt or covert intentions—or none 
—the book he produces has social conse- 
quences, it sends out its benign or malig- 
nant (or delightful or soporific) disturb- 
ance in widening circles, like the pro- 
verbial pebble in the pond. Surely, then, 
the writer, the publisher, and the reader 
have social responsibilities in the world of 
books, made even graver and more 
pressing by the business boom in the 
book world. How do they face their 
duty? 

Authors are not our special concern 
here, but it may be worth mentioning 
that they are increasingly aware of their 
membership in society as a functioning 
group; the old aloof attitude, along with 
the more formalized and conventional- 
ized forms of expression, is vanishing. 





As for publishers, that is a sensitive 
question. As matters now stand, some 
three-hundred-odd men and women vir- 
tually control the reading of the entire 
country. In selecting manuscripts, sub- 
sidizing authors, encouraging and dis- 
couraging, fixing advertising appropria- 
tions, exercising care in editing and de- 
sign, etc., the small group of men who 
comprise the management of America’s 
major publishing houses exercise com- 
plete control over our reading, what we 
may have and, possibly more important, 
what we may not. 

Fortunately, publishing is a competi- 
tive business, and what one publisher 
will reject another will take. Some pub- 
lishers are consciously anti-Fascist in 
their choice of books; others claim to be 
“impartial”; some admit their sole cri- 
terion is salability. We shall discuss these 
matters and the factors involved, later, 
in attempting to forecast the future; but 
that the publishers are in a unique posi- 
tion of tremendous potential cannot be 
doubted. 

Yet look at the readers—our third 
group. At a recent meeting of English 
teachers and librarians the following 
question was asked: ‘‘How many of you 
can name the publisher of the last book 
you read?”’ About 1 per cent knew the 
answer. What the 99 per cent were 
tacitly admitting was that being per- 
mitted to choose books freely within the 
aesthetic, intellectual, and business in- 
terests of an unknown group of men in 
New York was not only all right with 
them but that they had never even 
recognized that they were doing so. 
They were further admitting that, to 
them, there was not only no knowledge of 
a difference but no knowledge at all— 
in a realm closely affecting their lives 
and one in which one publisher had, in 
1944, put out three violently anti-New 
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Deal books and another had put out 
three that were very pro. 

In an election year, in a grave year of 
global war, a year when currents of 
American thought and expression were 
in turbulent motion, a group of people 
whose principal concern is the printed 
word could not even name more than 
seven publishers among the major houses 
issuing trade books. The reader’s—and 
the teacher’s—role in the future must be 
enlightened and active. Suggestions for 
making it so will be taken up later. 


Il 


Now for the future, In trying to peer 
into the crystal ball, one’s eyes show a 
marked tendency to cross; one is some- 
what in the position of those seers of the 
daily press who, after outlining the 
political situation in the Balkans, end up 
with a sentence so intricate and full of 
the vogue-words of global divination 
that the reader is whole minutes trans- 
lating it into ‘‘anything can happen.” 

In the book world, at least, anything 
can. It may serve some purpose, however, 
to consider the possibilities from the 
L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso points of 
view. 

The pessimists view the future some- 
what as follows. The boom in books as 
merchandise will grow, while literary 
quality will suffer. A price war and a 
scramble for bigger markets will make 
the criterion for selection of a manu- 
script its sales-volume potential, not its 
literary excellence. Despite M. Lincoln 
Schuster’s epigrammatic admonition to 
the calamity-howlers that they are put- 
ting the cartel before the horse, there are 
bets that the three giants (Doubleday 
Doran and its reprint subsidiaries plus 
the Literary Guild; Simon and Schuster 
and Pocket Books plus Field money and 
the People’s Book Club; Grosset and 
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Dunlap and its publisher-stockholders 
plus Book-of-the-Month Club) will wage 
a war the end of which will see the uni- 
versity presses doing all “‘prestige”’ and 
small-quantity—high-quality publishing, 
while most other publishers are absorbed 
into the combines or put out of business. 

The pessimists know that ten thou- 
sand volumes (an average printing of a 
novel today) cost about fifty cents apiece 
to produce for retailing at $2.75, while a 
Pocket Book made to sell for a quarter 
and printed in lots of a hundred thou- 
sand costs a dime to produce. They rea- 
son that mass production and its inevi- 
table concomitants—large investment in 
stock, labor, time sales, advertising, etc. 
—will knock out the high-priced books 
while necessarily limiting publishing to 
only what is of virtually certain appeal 
to the lowest common denominator of 
artistic taste, i.e., the mass market. 

They point out that a publishing em- 
pire with a large plant and investment 
will hardly publish books asking for a 
redistribution of wealth, progressive 
labor legislation, etc. They insist that 
the movies will “generate’’ books, going 
to publisher or author with an idea for a 
book (or merely a request for one) and 
saying, “You write it and print it, and 
we'll pay plenty to film it,” much as the 
Reader’s Digest does in order to get the 
kind of magazine articles it wants. 

The seamy-side-seers say, “Look at 
the movies! Do you want books to be 
like that?” They say, “What chance 
will a new author have when publishers 
will have to protect their investment and 
their stockholders and their plants with 
tried and proved products?” 

They say, finally, “What chance will a 
newcomer have when the boys now in the 
picture are virtually protected by the 
synthetic guild created by paper-ration- 
ing which keeps a new man from going 
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into the big time? Before paper is readily 
available, the boys now at the trough 
will have publishing sewed up tight.” 
And if some shred of artistic feeling, some 
literary conscience, some desire for the 
intangible rewards of old-time publishing 
remains to a man, they ask, how can he 
justify to a board of directors represent- 
ing widows and orphans (not to mention 
coupon-clipping, diamond-studded dow- 
agers) taking a chance on Ulysses in- 
stead of sticking to Forever Amber? 

In short, the pessimists will tell you, 
books are going to be like any other part 
of the entertainment business: low qual- 
ity, mass production, big profits for the 
favored few, essentially reactionary, 
aesthetically repulsive, depersonalized, 
streamlined, low-brow, and depressing. 

The optimists have sound arguments, 
too, and can paint the opposite number 
of the above gloomy picture so you 
would not recognize that they were talk- 
ing about the same thing. 

As they see it, the growth in reader- 
ship is going to be accompanied by an 
increasingly high level of public taste 
and judgment. If there are two million 
readers for Bob Hope, they say, there 
should be, by statistical reasoning, at 
least ten thousand for an experimental 
and untried piece of ‘“‘pure”’ literature, 
as opposed to a doubtful two thousand 
today. A vastly increased market for 
books is going to mean a proportional 
increase in the number of different titles 
published, which in turn means that 
publishers will always be seeking new 
authors. Increased readership will make 
of authorship a less financially hazardous 
occupation and should encourage the 
sensitive author-in-the-bud to strive 
harder. 

The optimists point out that advances 
on books are growing in size already; 
that Simon and Schuster are trying to 


work out a plan to help financially those 
authors showing enough promise to make 
it undesirable for them to earn a living 
at some other occupation while they 
write in their spare time. 

In this cheerful view the university 
presses will continue to expand their 
present trend of publishing the results of 
scholarship for the general public, in- 
stead of sticking to esoteric matters 
esoterically stated for other scholars. 

It has already been demonstrated in 
actual fact that the same book reaches 
entirely different audiences, hardly over- 
lapping and certainly not cutting into 
one another’s numerical strength, when 
it is sold in different format and via 
different channels at $3.00, $1.98, $1.00, 
and 49 cents. Thus, the reasoning goes, a 
publisher can print, say, six thousand 
books at $3.00 (which will absorb initial 
editorial costs, author subsidy, promo- 
tion, mechanical costs like tyepsetting 
and plate-making) and can then count 
on the cheaper, larger, reprint editions 
for profits and royalties. 

On the sunny side is the fact that the 
population of America, once habituated 
to reading, will contain enough different 
stereotypes, and enough exceptions to 
stereotypical taste and thinking, to in- 
sure that a financial risk taken in any 
literary direction will have sufficient 
readers to make it worth while. And if 
a firm makes large profits on more stand- 
ardized products, why, of course, it will 
set aside a certain amount each year for 
experimentation, just as the makers of 
mechanical products do. 

The sunny side sees the democratiza- 
tion of books in America; the emergence, 
through large readership, of books from 
the ivory tower; the growth of native 
American literary forms; the spread of 
libraries and adult education; a saner, 
wiser, happier, more affirmative national 
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life through books, with a safe, wide, 
happy place for the creative writer and 
the hack to boot. 


IV 


Which view is right? That depends on 
so many factors, so many unpredictable 
variables (whether, for instance, a post- 
war depression comes before or after 
paper-rationing is lifted—and if it will 
come at all), that categorical statements 
and predictions are frivolous. 


Though trends in both directions are 
already discernible, who can say where 
popularization and democratization end 
and at what point vulgarization and 
adulteration begin? Who can say wheth- 
er an open, competitive book business, 
potentially politically powerful, will cen- 
sor its own political morals; or whether 
that will not be taken care of by whether 
a mass readership buys or rejects its 
products? Will John Steinbeck or John 
T. Flynn shape America’s thinking on 
social legislation? Both of them were 
heavily read last year. Will the Ernests 
Hemingway, Hooton, or Pyle have great- 
er bearing on our attitude toward re- 
turning servicemen? 

No attempt will here be made to 
answer these questions. But something 
previously mentioned does require dis- 
cussion: the role of the reader, especially 
the English teacher. It is the function 
and the duty of teachers and those in 
positions of authority to know what 
goes on in the practical world of books; 
to know which publishers are headed 
which way; to read and to encourage 
students to read widely but intelligently 
and with developed taste and judgment, 
so that the force and desires of an en- 
lightened readership can make them- 
selves felt in dollars over the book coun- 
ter. For be sure of this: no amount of 
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salon nose-lifting, no amount of deplor- 
ing in learned, small-circulation maga- 
zines, no amount of classroom invective 
—no act, in other words, which does not 
immediately reach the publisher’s brain, 
mind, heart, and pocket—is going to 
make one iota of difference in the future 
of the book business. 

What will make a difference is this: 
a realization on the part of teachers and 
educators, and on the part of government 
and the general public, that there is only 
one way to cement books to the progress 
of democracy, make them a worthy cul- 
tural concomitant of our national life, 
at once aesthetically satisfying and dem- 
ocratically functional in the life-stream 
and spiritual growth of America toward 
freedom and true democracy: 

In true democracy the fruits of each 
man’s labor are within the reach of all. 
When these fruits are cultural, there is a 
tendency on the part of some aesthetes 
to attribute the results of their nonavail- 
ability to an aesthetic-spiritual lack in 
those beyond whose reach they lie. This 
is “the-public-has-no-taste” point of 
view. It is a grave error. 

Mass education, with lesiure to obtain 
it and no monetary prerequisite to its 
achievement, will give the lie to those 
intellectual snobs who would have us 
think the American common man is or- 
ganically, basically incapable of enjoying, 
supporting, patronizing, and participat- 
ing in a highly developed and aestheti- 
cally sound national artistic life. 

We will not have great books in place 
of mediocre ones, no matter how loud 
we shout for Art with a capital A, until 
we have an American audience which will 
reject the meretricious and reward the 
meritorious. We will not have such an 
audience without doing something about 
getting it via education. 

Books have a double job: they must 
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aid in that mass education and they must 
satisfy the aesthetic and spiritual needs 
of a society now unequally educated, in 
which the class (socioeconomic) strata 
pretty closely parallel the educational 
divisions. 

What the foregoing intends to put 
forth is that the political value of books 
is closely tied up with their artistic value, 
that in the future we will have artistical- 
ly desirable books only if, in the present, 
books build democracy, a_ political- 
economic condition in which the arts 
will have public support. 

In helping books do the job, in making 
them do it, the teacher must play a vital 
role, the prerequisite of which is, as with 
all meaningful activity, a base of knowl- 


edge from which to function intelligently 
and with direction. 

So, this essay will end with a plea. You 
English teachers, learn to know and to 
watch vigilantly what is going on in the 
world of books. Convey to your pupils 
and bear in mind yourselves that litera- 
ture, like all art, has a function and a 
place in the daily life of the people in a 
democracy and that its place will be one 
of tawdry darkness if public enlighten- 
ment and participation do not illumi- 
nate it. 

And, remember, the stakes are high. 
Not only financially for publisher and 
writer and bookseller but in every way 
for all of us. The stakes are the future of 
American culture. 


A Dual Approach to Grammar Study 


LUELLA B. COOK" 


Tre question has been put to me by the 
editor of this Journal: How would I get 
pupils to use certain unfamiliar sentence 
patterns? How would I get them to use 
certain grammatical constructions which 
even some college freshmen commonly 
ignore: relative pronouns, for example, 
and the use of whose, of which, or to 
which? For an answer I turned to a 
seventh-grade class and an eighth-grade 
class in which the teachers very gracious- 
ly permitted me to insert into their nor- 
mal composition procedure a lesson on 
sentence patterns. 

For the past decade or more we have 
been weaving back and forth in our 
thinking between the functional ap- 


‘Curriculum assistant, Minneapolis Public 
Schools. This article was written with the kind 
assistance of Mrs. Blanche O’Brien and her eighth- 
grade class at Kenwood School, and Mrs. Christine 
Adolphson and her seventh-grade class at Fulton 
School, Minneapolis, Minn. 


proach and the logical approach to gram- 
mar. Is it time, perhaps, that we stopped 
trying to decide between them and tried 
instead to figure out which approach is 
more appropriate to a particular situa- 
tion? One might as well try to decide 
which is more valuable: induction or de- 
duction? There is no answer. Both are 
indispensable to the thinking process. 
Similarly both approaches to the study 
of grammar are indispensable to teaching. 


The problem confronting us is not, 
then, whether to teach logical grammar, 
but when? Shall it be in the eighth grade 
or in the twelfth? Or shall it be dis- 
tributed over Grades VII, VIII, IX or 
X, XI, XII? Whatever the verdict, it 
should rest on a more solid foundation 
than fear of what the senior high schools 
will think of the junior high schools if 
they do not teach it. But can it be de- 
cided until we are clearer in our own 
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minds about the alternatives? If we do 
not teach formal grammar in the junior 
high school, what shall we teach? We 
have yet to see, I think, a psychological 
approach worked out with the same 
thoroughness as the logical approach and 
set up beside it so that the merits of the 
two for use in a particular situation may 
be fairly compared. Too long have we 
been listening to those who said that 
you could not anticipate pupils’ needs. 
You could hardly plan anything in ad- 
vance. Everything depended on some- 
thing else; and, to teach functionally, 
you would have to wait and see what a 
class was like, and then each pupil was a 
particular problem that had to be 
handled in a particular way. And so, 
when the choice seemed to be between 
chaos and order, a great many teachers 
chose order, albeit it might be the wrong 
kind of order for the purpose at hand. 
Any kind of order, they said, was better 
than no order at all. 

But the choice is not between order 
and chaos; it is between two different 
kinds of order, the one being of a kind 
which is still imperfectly understood and 
not yet completely worked out. What 
follows is a simple illustration of that 
other kind of order, although the se- 
quence I have set up must necessarily 
be very short and represent but one 
small link in a long chain which has yet 
to be forged. 

In both classes which I taught, in 
order to find an answer to the question 
in my first paragraph, I started with a 
set of papers before me. I wanted to see 
what kind of sentences the pupils had 
written but, more particularly, what 
clues I could find for helping them im- 
prove their sentence style. I started from 
where I found them, in other words, 
but I also had in mind where I thought 
they should go, and where I could lead 
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them within the two class hours at my 
disposal. Our aim was specific, conscious 
improvement. I proposed to lay the 
foundation for a definite technical skill. 
Not interest, but importance, was to be 
my motivation; still, I should do my best 
all during the lesson to avoid being dull. 
Although this was to be a lesson in revi- 
sion, its importance I hoped to make 
transcend the mere correction of each 
pupil’s own paper. It was an underlying 
principle affecting all revision that I 
sought to transmit. And for this reason 
I chose a group procedure, hoping to 
make the class feel that we were tackling 
a large common problem, in which it was 
important that we arrive at a common 
understanding. This was to be more than 
an editorial job of tinkering with one’s 
own sentences. This was to be an intro- 
duction to a basic idea. 

True, pupils would vary greatly in 
their grasp of the idea and in their ability 
to apply it. No one, furthermore, could 
possibly be expected to see its full sig- 
nificance within the time given to it. 
It is one of those slowly germinating ideas 
which also mature slowly. There would be 
no immediate, visible results which I 
could measure. But the lesson, in intent 
at least, still possessed a kind of impor- 
tance which in the long run should be 
regarded as practical. 

Two attitudes I sought to arouse, al- 
though, of course, I could not hope to 
establish them. But the regular teachers 
would see to that. Already the ground 
had been well prepared for my seed, and 
the teachers whose classes I borrowed 
are good gardeners. First I wanted to 
inspire a respect for careful, painstaking 
revision, for without this no one can 
ever achieve mastery over his sentences. 
Second, I wanted to win respect for a 
special kind of technical skill. 

But such attitudes on the part of the 
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pupils must be indirect outcomes of my 
method. I should not, of course, exhort 
them to respect technical skill, or be- 
labor them if they did not. But these 
two desired outcomes influenced my 
choice of materials and my method of 
presentation. 

I opened each class by asking my pu- 
pils to listen while I read two of their 
compositions which I had deliberately 
chosen for contrast. How did _ they 
sound? Did the sentences seem to flow 
smoothly? Or did the style sound jerky 
and disconnected? Long before man 
learned to write he had learned to speak; 
he had heard his sentences long before 
he saw them on paper, and the sound 
and flow of words is still an atavistic 
memory. 

Both classes caught the very obvious 
difference in sentence style between the 
two compositions which I read. Both 
felt the lack of smoothness in the one, and 
the easier flow in the other. But how to 
correct it? That was the technical prob- 
lem left for us to solve. Of course, we 
could not solve it in the half-hour left of 
the first class period. Nor in the next 
day’s full class period. But we could, 
and did, find definite clues for future use. 

The central clue lay obviously in the 
idea of thought relationships. The class 
recognized almost immediately the need 
for combining brief sentences or for 
shortening long, trailing ones. But on 
what basis was the joining and the cut- 
ting to be made? 

I tackled this problem differently in 
each class: From the papers of the eighth- 
grade class I culled eight brief passages 
which failed to express grammatically 
the implied relationship in thought, and 
we discussed them as a group around 
these questions: What, in each instance, 
did the second sentence tell about the 
incident recorded in the first? Did it 





tell when it occurred, without adding 
anything else? Did it tell where or why? 

Here again mere recognition of the 
problem was easy. Then we matched 
two sets of words: One was a list of 
words naming the common relationships 
between ideas which I set down before 
them: time, place, cause, condition, iden- 
tification. The other was a list of con- 
junctions expressing these relationships: 
when, where, who, because, if. I called 
these last ‘‘conjunctions,” and the stu- 
dents were already more or less familiar 
with the word. But my concern was not 
now with their remembering the name 
but with their understanding the idea. 
Later on, as the idea became clearer, the 
name would mean something and for this 
reason be more easily remembered. 

The actual applying of this idea was, 
of course, the most difficult for pupils 
to do. I had set aside another group of 
their own sentences for them to experi- 
ment with, but the results here were 
very uneven. The idea, however, was 
beginning to take hold. A number of 
pupils were able to move from this type 
of sentence: 


We once had a baby racoon. His name was 
Peter. 
to this: 

We once owned a baby racoon whose name 
was Peter. 
or this: 

Once we had a baby racoon whom we named 
Peter. 
or this: 


Once we had a baby racoon named Peter. 


There was wide use of the adverbial con- 
junction when to join related sentences. 
Here was a very obvious correction which 
many pupils could make. A few, at my 
special urging, experimented with of 
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which and for which and arrived at such 
a sentence as this: 


I remember a long time back when I took 
part in a play in which there were all kinds of 
animals played by us.? 


There is no smoothness of style here 
and little, if any, intrinsic gain over the 
original sentence, but the student’s mind 
was reaching out after new word com- 
binations. 

In the seventh-grade class I ap- 
proached the problem of relationship in 
a somewhat different manner. On our 
mimeographed worksheets I listed the fol- 
lowing words: who, when, where, what, 
how, and why. Which, I asked the class, 
seemed to them most important to an- 
swer in a sentence: what happened? when 
it happened? where? or to whom? Al- 
most unanimously the class caught the 
point that the chief business of a sen- 
tence was ordinarily to tell what was 
happening, and they were quick to see 
that often time and place could be re- 
vealed incidentally within the same sen- 
tence by a clause or phrase. Here was a 
basic principle of word economy which 
they could quickly translate into action, 
crudely, of course, but with a measure 
of understanding. 

It was at this point that I found the 
occasion to teach upside-down subordi- 
nation and out of their own papers to 
construct a brief exercise which we did 
orally in brisk interchange of opinion 
rather than laboriously in a drillbook. 
Here was one of a half-dozen sentences, 
misusing when, which I had found in 
their papers: 

My sister Emma and I were just waking up 


when we heard a strange creaking on the 
stairs. 


? The original read: “I remember a long time 
back when I was in a play. There were all kinds of 
animals played by us.” 
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In typing the sentence, I dropped out 
the when, and made two sentences and 
asked them to tell me which of the two 
told what happened; which marked the 
time of happening. With no difficulty 
they put when in front of the first sen- 
tence and restored the logical relation- 
ship between parts. Then I showed them 
the original, and together we corrected 
five other pairs of sentences of the same 
type. 

I did not have to read a set of papers 
to find out that pupils in the seventh and 
eighth grades needed help in joining 
sentences. On the basis of general knowl- 
edge I could, it is true, have anticipated 
that. But I did need to read them in order 
to find illustrative material which would 
make the problem of revision seem real 
and necessary to them. 

For the greater part of two lesson 
pericds I had been dealing with a large, 
single fact about writing—one which 
gave the clue for sentence improvement. 
We had not been dealing with grammar 
as such. Yet underneath this lesson lay 
the eventual and gradual need for more 
and more technical knowledge about 
grammatical relationships. When that 
need should be fulfilled, and how, is still 
a moot question. In the meantime there 
was a bit of terminology to gather up 
and remember against the day when 
grammar should be studied as a sub- 
ject. There was the word clause which 
was now becoming a more meaningful 
name; the adjective subordinate to put in 
front of clause and to be remembered as 
a dependent part of a sentence. These 
are but bits of technical knowledge, but 
important bits, and, small as they are, 
they were beginning to hold meaning. 

Suppose that at intervals we helped 
pupils gather up and classify the techni- 
cal knowledge that they have gained 
over a period of time in this way. It is 
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my guess that our sixth-grade child and 
our ninth-grade pupil who have been 
brought up in an integrated curriculum 
know more about language forms than 
we give them credit for. Only he does 
not know it in the way his senior high 
school teacher expects him to know it. 
It is not readily available in his mind 
to be produced on demand in our terms. 
As a practical lesson in organization, 
would it not be valuable to help such a 
class recall all the names of sentence 
parts it had learned over a period of time, 
all the types of relationships it under- 
stood? Such a lesson might consist of 
filling in a blank outline. Such a proce- 
dure would not be a substitute for the 
study of formal grammar but a prepa- 
ration for it. It would not only help the 
pupil to sort and put his knowledge in 
order but refresh his memory and fix in 
mind a great many vague and scattered 
impressions. 

Our difficulty, to conclude, lies in the 
fact that on the various grade levels we 
have not been thinking together. We 
have, moreover, been fighting it out— 
each grade level thinking that it had the 
only sensible answer to a difficult prob- 
lem, whereas both sides in an age-old 
dispute have a measure of truth on their 
side. The heat of the argument will 
diminish as each side examines its own 
prejudices; but in the meantime there is 
need for a more thorough understanding 
of the problem of organization. What are 
the basic language concepts to be taught 
under a functional approach? And in 
what sequence? Until we have thought 
through this problem and established a 
plan as carefully wrought out for the psy- 
chological approach as for the logical ap- 
proach, we seem hardly in a position to 
decide where and how to make the best 
use of either. 

Once I took a course in auto mechan- 





ics because I thought I ought to know 
something about the car I was driving, 
and I recall the disappointment I felt 
when the instructor started out by say- 
ing that before the class could under- 
stand anything about a motor we must 
learn the names of its parts and a defini- 
tion of their functions. What a familiar 
ring those words had, but I had not ex- 
pected to hear them in a machine shop. 

Why did not the instructor begin the 
other way around? Why did he not say 
that, before the names on the black- 
board could mean very much to us, we 
should have to take a look at the motor 
in the back of the room which lay ex- 
posed and ready to be examined? Why 
did not he assume that after we had seen 
and handled the parts we would then be 
more likely to remember the names— 
including their spelling and their pronun- 
ciation? It is a fact, well attested to. But 
the machinist, like the proverbial pro- 
fessor, ignored the fact and resorted to 
the academic approach. Why? 

He said that it would be easier for 
us, his class, if he started this way; but 
the fact is that it was easier for him. 
The instructor knew his stuff all right; 
but he could not adapt it to our igno- 
rance. But he knew his stuff only in a 
certain limited way. He did not know it 
well enough to translate it into the lay- 
man’s terms. Or he did not know enough 
of something else, perhaps, to be able 
to communicate what he knew about 
machines to someone who knew a great 
deal less than he. And so he hid behind 
his technical vocabulary, which gave him 
a sense of security. Silenced by the 
strange new words, we were passive and 
docile and powerless to raise any dis- 
turbing questions that might put the 
teacher’s knowledge to the test. And so 
we listened, but we did not learn— 
much. 











All the members of the class were 
teachers, most of them teachers of Eng- 
lish. And most of them thought the class 
very dull and protested among them- 
selves at the futility of the approach. 
And one hears the same kind of protest 
raised against courses in education. Yet 
in their own classes these same teachers 
were likely to make the same error. 
They, too, in their teaching of grammar 
preferred to follow the logical order, to 
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begin with names and definitions—not 
so much, one suspects, because it is the 
better way as because it is the easier way. 

Perhaps, in the case of grammar, it is 
the better way. But how can we tell 
until we also have examined thought- 
fully not only the other way but the 
prejudice which perhaps supports the 
customary way? Or until we have ex- 
amined both ways in relation to each 
other? 


Adapting the Curriculum to Nonacademics: Ideal- 


ism, Democracy, and the Common Man' 


SIMON CERTNER?’ 


Tae nonacademic pupil is really the 
common man of our political rhetoric. 
I do not say this with facetious inten- 
tion but as a mode of praise, and as a 
definition by which we shall be able to 
understand him and, therefore, to teach 
him. If the nonacademic pupil is not the 
backbone of our nation, he is, at the very 
least, the salt of our earth and is to be 
respected as such for his incipient vir- 
tue and indigenous manliness. When we 
incline to think disparagingly of the 
nonacademic pupil, in moments of de- 
pression to which even a teacher is sub- 
ject, we can revive our flagging opti- 
mism by recalling that the same nonaca- 
demic is now fighting to protect us, to 
protect our way of life, to defend and 
spread democracy abroad and at home, 
and that he personifies to all the world 
the essence of the dignity of man. 
Where did the so-called ‘nonaca- 
demic” learn these things and learn 
them so hard as to make him eager to 


* Read at the Columbus meeting of N.C.T.E., 
November, 1944. 


2 Bronx Vocational High School, New York, N.Y. 


fight for them? The answer is that he 
partly learned them from us teachers. 
And much of these virtues he sucked in 
from the stratosphere of democratic 
idealism which covers our native skies 
and reaches down everywhere upon all 
our thoughts and actions. Whatever his 
handicaps the so-called nonacademic 
pupil is ethically, socially, and morally 
as mature as the society for which he 
now fights and lives; in the undoubted 
fact of this moral equality of all our 
youth lies the key to comprehending and 
solving the problem. The nonacademic 
youth is, like all other youth, demo- 
cratic in sentiment and behavior. The 
nonacademic youth is, like all other 
youth, impulsively generous and fair. 
The nonacademic youth is, like all other 
youth, idealistic and visionary to a 
fault. In short, the nonacademic youth 
is, like all other youth!—period! There 
is a school of his defenders that seek to 
atone for his short-comings by pointing 
a piteous finger to the nonacademic’s 
handicapped environment, to his poor 
start, to his undiscovered and unreme- 
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died weaknesses and accumulated defi- 
ciencies—they present you a Sears Roe- 
buck catalogue of pathetic special pleas, 
begging you to forgive his predestined 
failures. Nonsense! I reject such coun- 
sels of despair. Where he differs from the 
average is only in small points. He lacks 
a background of culture and learning; 
he is short on refinement. But, rather 
than lamenting his weaknesses and 
counting over his short-comings, we 
must reach him through his strong 
points and his manifest virtues: and 
these are legion. We must appeal to his 
thriving sense of democracy, his ideal- 
ism, his emotional sincerity. True, he 
lacks knowledge, but, remember, the 
opposite face of a lack of knowledge is 
a thirst for knowledge. We can appeal 
to him through that. These appeals are 
very powerful, especially today in the 
midst of this war for democracy and 
liberation, and these typically American 
objectives form the groundwork for a 
mutuality of interest between teacher 
and student, built on great and tradi- 
tional foundations. But to effectuate 
this requires correct method, good tech- 
niques, and, most of all, appropriate new 
materials and content, fitted to our 
times, in all phases of our teaching. No 
matter how sound our pedagogical phi- 
losophy, without technical ingenuity 
and professional implementation of that 
philosophy, we will not have the neces- 
sary tools to achieve our triumph of 
teaching the common man, to bring his 
cultural roughness to a polish and his 
rough-hewn goodness to its maturity. 
I should like to describe some general 
approaches that are necessary and then 
to give some specific solutions that I 
have employed and found to stand the 
test. 

The English class should be the stage 
for the drama of ideas—all ideas, but 





particularly those with a strong social 
and moral urgency. The academic stand- 
ard must become secondary; the social 
standard first. Technical skill should be 
subsumed under ethical aims. Our young 
common man does not like to talk about, 
write about, or think about the spectacu- 
lar or the unusual, because the spectacu- 
lar and the unusual never happen to 
him. He prefers the commonplace, but 
the commonplace raised to an idealized 
level. He likes continuously to enumer- 
ate the inherent clichés of our national 
ethics: equality, individual rights, re- 
spect for others, the love of freedom, the 
brotherhood of all. He does not question 
these presuppositions any more than we 
teachers do. He is the heir of Western 
civilization as much as we are. The 
school and the pulpit voice this com- 
mon and native idealism continuously, 
and our much wept-over nonacademic 
reaches this ideal easily, unselfishly, and 
with a casual abstractedness like some 
uncultivated musician playing over 
again by ear beautiful and classic music 
he has heard and which he retains and 
loves. Such is our youngster. 

He cannot stand failure. In class he 
must be marked continuously, marked 
for every word he says, for everything 
he does favorably, even if it requires 
giving as many as five grades in every 
period for having recited five times. 
These marks should always be marks of 
merit—only rarely of demerit—for he 
is mentally a fragile flower and will wilt 
under contrary climates. But, though 
fragile, his mind is yet a flower—re- 
member that—and, properly encouraged 
and husbanded will grow lovely and 
take on vigor and colors as education 
weans it forward. Praise is your only 
wear for him. Most important considera- 
tion of technique is that everything 
which is taught should be presented to 
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him as a problem to be solved, and, 
wherever possible, a problem with strong 
moral and social implications. Morality, 
ethics, and democratic idealism is the 
bait he will rise to over and over again. 
In his world of contemplation—and 
it is a good world, too, not one to be 
sneezed at—morality is stark and vivid, 
wrongs and rights are biblically poignant 
and visible. His attitudes are conven- 
tionally righteous. He is dominated by 
the desire to think in a pattern that 
would please his elders and wisers. He 
likes to think his thoughts aloud to a 
collectivity of which he is a part—his 
class, his family, his community. Al- 
though he cannot think out every aspect 
of a topic himself, he treasures his class- 
mate’s contribution to the general fund 
of thought upon a given topic as though 
it was a triumph of his own. A popular 
fallacy about nonacademics is that they 
should not be given much written com- 
position. The fact is that subtlety of 
observation upon any given subject is 
much better brought out in written 
work. Composition topics will bring out 
cautiously hidden personal revelations 
or experimental conjectures on life which 
oral recitation can never be depended on 
to expose. Of course, composition should 
not be marked for its errors in technical 
language, but purely for content. The 
topics assigned should not be left to the 
“imagination” of the student, since 
imagination is not his forte. The topics 
should be timely, carefully self-explana- 
tory, well prepared by the teacher in a 
long preparatory discussion, and, when 
finished, should be shared and compared 
aloud by the whole class. 

Our nonacademic pupil cannot stand 
the wintry winds of failure. The teacher 
must therefore be careful not to assign 
work that he cannot successfully fulfil. 
When a group of topics is assigned him, 
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the topics should be so phrased that he 
can accomplish the task on his own pow- 
er. The subjects should be on so familiar 
a level of speculation that everyone may 
have an opinion which he is ready to give 
forth. Only the content of his answer 
should be graded and the effort he put 
forth in attempting to execute his task. 
My own practice is to mark solely for 
length of a recitation and the amount of 
writing, and I have found this a good 
rule of thumb. Now, as you will see from 
the mimeographed lists of topics I have 
distributed, I do not consider that the 
familiar and the commonplace topics 
are low and vulgar; in fact, as the brief- 
writing topics will illustrate, they are 
inexhaustibly personal and interesting. 
In our world of today, all of us are equal 
partners in the deepest and sincerest 
preoccupations. Our young common 
man must have a crack at them too. 
Even if he does not have mastery of 
facts so thorough as our own or our 
more-informed and keener students, 
still he will have formulated opinions 
on the bases of his ill-defined informa- 
tion. Our job is to bring out those opin- 
ions of his from under their bushel, to 
match them and compare them with 
other such opinions, and to help him 
arrive at the truth, accumulating all 
their little twigs and grasses of knowl- 
edge and igniting them through class- 
room alchemy into blazing truths and 
splendid thoughts. It can be done. 
Similarly he wants to understand the 
news but has no handle by which to 
grasp the daily round of gripping drama 
which is our present historical period. 
He wishes to understand the news. Each 
week one significant item of news should 
be presented by the teacher to the class, 
the news item and its implications should 
be examined by the entire class in con- 
cert, the questions that the teacher has 
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set down should provide a means for 
elucidating the significance of the news. 
The facts should be cumulatively gath- 
ered by the entire class contributing 
what it knows, and when a firm basis of 
fact has been set, then the Socratic ques- 
tioning that follows will become a glori- 
ous pursuit of that will-o’-the-wisp, the 
future. When the class has finished its 
speculations, the teacher should never 
fail to give his opinions, or, whenever 
thought or theory flags, there the teach- 
er should boldly step in and fill the gap. 
In fact, in dealing with these knowledge- 
hungry children, the teacher must ex- 
pend himself generously in accordance 
with his own rich endowment of knowl- 
edge and talent. These are society’s 
spiritually unfulfilled; the teacher must 
give them according to their need. Nor 
should we teachers fear that, in so doing, 
we are indoctrinating—for who else can 
so fearlessly speak out as we English 
teachers, in whom, so much as in us, do 
people in our country have complete 
faith—in our fairness, in our impartiali- 
ty, in our love of high ideals and de- 
mocracy? 

What of literature? Our fine authors 
of contemporary American letters have 
written many wonderful things suited 
for the needs of this group of youngsters 
we are discussing. Their writings have 
the qualities I have exalted in our pupils: 
they are democratic, homely, honest, 
they are timely and contemporary, they 
proclaim sympathy for the suffering, 
hope for the future, hatred of oppression 
and evil. Yet this literature has not been 
brought to our children. And it should 
be. Yes, there have been attempts at 
simplifying reading, aimed at the hypo- 
thetical nonacademic, but the simplifi- 
cation has been at the wrong end. The 
remedial reading books are flat, stale, 
and unprofitable because they lack art- 


istry and creative talent; they have a 
phony simplicity, dealing with pallid 
and neutral subjects where what is 
needed is flaming, challenging moral 
contention. In the denatured library of 
remedial reading selections, no Jacob 
ever wrestles with angel or devil. These 
new texts play it safe—so they think— 
they deal with adventures in remote 
jungles, they prate about the life of 
birds, in 1,273 words, reading time 5 
minutes, 33 seconds, they have five pages 
on the extraction of rarefied metals from 
outlandish mines. But they miss the es- 
sential, the sine gua non—that essential 
is the soul. How deadly boring is your 
“reading for improvement”’ text by the 
time you have neared the middle. How 
purposeless are the very modern chro- 
mium-plated tests which test whether 
you have detected a specially trivial 
triviality in a forest of brother-triviali- 
ties. What if you have increased the 
child’s eye-span? Have you increased 
his soul-span, as Whitman or Thoreau 
might ask? We need new books, with 
new stories, poems, and plays for our 
new audiences, with ethical ideas garbed 
in modern clothes, written in simpler 
style, speaking with strong directness to 
the common man who, despite his many 
weaknesses, knows what is what and 
what is not. Perhaps the postwar period 
will see a change in our reading and 
literature texts, for the war may have 
given us courage as well as convictions, 
courage to revise our literature curricu- 
lum so that it includes literature and 
creative writing for today’s average 
pupils, and not merely—vreading! For 
ideas and life are the heart of English, 
not the ability merely to skim a printed 
page quickly. 

Until these hypostasized new books 
are forthcoming, many old and classic 
stories still can serve us. Our older writ- 
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ers whose work survives had no queasi- 
ness that limited their moral tone or 
curbed the winged word. Nor did they 
fall for the hollow lure of mere sensa- 
tionism or pointless adventure. Twain’s 
Huck Finn has morality even though 
much out of date, where Stevenson’s 
Treasure Island is empty pyrotechnics; 
Longfellow’s “Building of a Ship,” more 
timely today than ever before, has mo- 
rality, where Coleridge’s overrated ‘‘An- 
cient Mariner” is a sensationist’s sense- 
less tour de force. There are still many 
geniuses, many fine writers of secondary 
talents whose writings have been handed 
down in our literature, whose style is 
not too dated, whose stories have given 
aesthetic and ethical pleasures to many 
generations; and, until new textbooks 
get up courage to present new men and 
new works, these older ones can still be 
made to do duty for our purposes. For all 
their faults of anachronism and their 
difficulties of style, they possess the 
essential thing: that is, a preoccupation 
with the soul of man on an ethical, moral, 
or social plane. That strain in these 
stories can still have application for to- 
day; not the setting, not the style or the 
other irrelevancies, but the chosen and 
isolated gemlike flame within the story, 
namely, the enduring and timeless moral 
content. In the two stories I have ana- 
lyzed on the mimeographed sheet, you 
will see that the ethical and moral pre- 
occupation has been made paramount 
for study by the children. For it is in 
that alone that the past of Western 
civilization comes together with our 
own day, it is in the common Judeo- 
Christian morality that the France of 
De Maupassant’s bourgeois can be un- 
derstood by the so-called nonacademic 
pupil of present-day America, it is in the 
shared dignity of Greco-Roman virtue 
that the man and woman of nineteenth- 
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century rural New England, in the story 
“Revolt of Mother,” finds a seamless 
link to today. These stories will have to 
serve until we can get better. But it is 
the teacher’s job to extract from the 
heritage we possess all the implications 
for today’s youth—to discard nonessen- 
tials. How much easier and fresher it 
would be to use analogous modern con- 
tent in literature study; but, failing that, 
we must make up by loving and ingen- 
ious pedagogy, by scientific techniques, 
by conscientious separation of the chaff 
from the wheat, what we are missing 
in contemporary theme and_inspira- 
tion. 

By such methods the untutored and 
unfinished Pygmalion of our America 
can by slow stages realize his full growth 
and become the heir of all the ages, par- 
ticularly of his own American past. Thus, 
through the common denominator of 
democratic idealism, the teacher can 
mold his younger brother upward, near- 
er to the heart’s desire at the heart of the 
American dream—equality for all, cul- 
turally and educationally, an equality 
centering in the ethical maturity of the 
individual. By such ingenious means and 
new content as described above, the 
English class can be a constant and 
beautiful forcing ground and nursery by 
which the nonacademic pupil can be 
transformed into the preacademic pupil, 
and then, over a period of time, he can 
achieve full citizenship and equality into 
the world of culture and the full en- 
lightenment which is his due in our de- 
mocracy. 

To bring about this consummation is 
the goal of all our teaching. But this will 
require teaching methods that will be 
more scientifically devised for group 
teaching and group-minded thinking. 
Our work must be conscientiously ana- 
lyzed; there must be more communica- 
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tion between teachers on the level of 
technical interchange of method and 
technique. (Not philosophical thought 
alone, for on philosophy we are in full 
agreement by now.) We must accumu- 
late an ever larger anthology of practi- 
cal devices to be used in all forms of Eng- 
lish teaching, and these must become com- 
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mon property. This we must do. This 
scientific approach to teaching we have 
not yet done. The result is that the wonder- 
ful teaching materials that could be the 
property of all English teachers are now 
lying around loosely scattered and buried 
in the inspired notebooks of tens of thou- 
sands of teachers in our profession. 


Ti caching the Three R’s in the Army 


PAUL A. WITTY" 


The fundamental educability of the 
mass of American youth has emerged as 
one of the most revealing lessons of this 
war. The unparalleled and immediate 
demand for specialists placed a heavy 
burden upon the armed forces. Yet thou- 
sands upon thousands of our soldiers 
have acquired skill and competency in 
different Army jobs in surprisingly short 
periods of time. 

There are more than 150 Army jobs 
which necessitate a knowledge of elec- 
tricity; about 200 require an understand- 
ing of machines; and more than 175, a 
knowledge of shopwork. To fulfil the 
needs within the armed forces, it was 
necessary to train unprecedented num- 
bers of men with extreme speed. Ac- 
cordingly, the amount of learning re- 
quired in a short period of time was far 
in excess of what one might logically 
have expected in terms of previous train- 
ing practices. 

The Army’s training program has 
been characterized by intensity of effort 
and by long hours of continuous training, 
by definite and limited goals of achieve- 
ment, and by careful direction, guidance, 
and measurement of progress. More- 
over, an efficient system of classifica- 


* School of Education, Northwestern University. 





tion has been used in the assignment of 
men to fields of endeavor for which they 
are well suited because of their ability or 
their aptitude. The Army’s success in 
training the vast numbers of men needed 
as occupational or military specialists 
suggests a potentiality in young people 
which is frequently overlooked or neg- 
lected. Another dramatic demonstration 
of the potentiality of the masses for learn- 
ing is found in the successful operation 
of special training units within the Army. 


INSTRUCTION OF ILLITERATE AND 
NON-ENGLISH-SPEAKING MEN 


In order to satisfy the need for man- 
power in the armed forces, it became 
necessary to induct large numbers of 
illiterate and non-English-speaking men. 
Special training units were organized to 
give these men the academic training 
they needed to become useful soldiers. 
The fourth-grade level in reading and 
related subjects was the standard be- 
lieved to be essential. Because of the 
existence of very large numbers of adults 
who in America have completed less 
than four years of elementary education, 
the Army found it necessary to accept 
such men and teach the three R’s.? By 


2 In one survey it was found that about one-sev- 
enth, or 13.5 per cent, of young people and adults 
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applying established principles of educa- 
tion, the Army succeeded in developing 
an amazingly efficient program of edu- 
cation—a program which has enabled the 
average illiterate or non-English-speaking 
man to acquire the basic academic skills 
needed in Army life in eight weeks’ time. 
Some men finish the program in three 
weeks; a few men—mostly non-English- 
speaking—are retained thirteen or even 
sixteen weeks in exceptional cases. Com- 
pare these figures with the years spent in 
public schools acquiring comparable 
skills! The statistics on the reception 
centers where the special training units 
are operated show that more than go 
per cent of the men succeed in reaching 
acceptable standards. And most of them 
require only eight weeks to do so. Thus 
thousands of men are being salvaged for 
military service. 


ORIGIN OF SPECIAL TRAINING 
UNIT MEN 


Most of the men assigned to the spe- 
cial training units come from sections of 
the*country where schools are inade- 
quate. Some of these men have lived in 
mountainous -or rural districts where 
schools are inaccessible during several 
months of the year and poor at all times. 
Others come from the border and coast 
states, where immigrants sometimes 
form independent groups that manage to 
get along by using a very limited amount 
of English. And some come from the 
foreign colonies of our great cities. In one 
unit in Texas 95 per cent of the trainees 
are non-English-speaking men of Span- 
ish or Mexican background. But there 
are trainees from other parts of the coun- 
try—communities where educational op- 


might be considered functionally illiterate. In 
Louisiana, South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, 
the percentages were above 30. 
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portunities are good or even excellent. 
Some of these men have been faced with 
family needs which have made them 
leave school at an early age. Still others 
have learned little during their years in 
school. 

Tests are employed to classify the 
men in one of four groups at the begin- 
ning of the training cycle. Critical scores 
show whether the trainee can be ex- 
pected to succeed at the most elemen- 
tary level or whether he will be able to 
follow the work prescribed at more ad- 
vanced levels. If a trainee starts at the 
first level, he will ordinarily finish the 
program in eight weeks. If he enters the 
third section, only four weeks will be 
required to complete the course. Every 
student must be able to reach critical 
scores on tests of reading, arithmetic, 
and language ability before leaving a 
unit. Men who fail to make acceptable 
scores are separated honorably from the 
service and returned to civilian life. 

Typically these men in the special 
training units are eager to learn. Experi- 
ence has shown the disadvantage of be- 
ing unable to read; they want to over- 
come their handicaps, and they welcome 
their new opportunities. “More than any- 
thing else, I want to learn to read,” said 
one man. When asked why, he sum- 
marized rather fully his reasons as well 
as those of many of his comrades: “I 
want to be able to read letters from 
home. And I want to know what’s going 
on in other places.” Finally, he added, 
“T want to be able to read the things the 
other fellows do.” In camps where at one 
time there were no facilities for literacy 
instruction such men sometimes asked 
the chaplain or a friend to help them 
learn to read in the evenings. It is little 
wonder that these soldiers having this 
attitude are able to acquire reading skill 
so rapidly. 
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THE USE OF FUNCTIONAL METHODS 
AND MATERIALS 

The success of this program may be 
attributed in part to the methods and 
instructional materials employed by the 
Army. Of significance is the fact that 
both materials and methods are func- 
tional. Accordingly, all subject matter 
is presented in the form in which it will 
be most readily and most frequently 
used. The Army Reader and the Army 
Arithmetic, textbooks for developing 
basic skills, deal with life in camp: taking 
care of the barracks, making purchases 
at the PX, keeping a budget, why we are 
fighting this war, etc. Film strips and 
other visual aids provide additional 
functionally useful information; for ex- 
ample, they show the men how a uniform 
should be worn, when and how to salute, 
what to do in the case of air or chemical 
attack, and how to fire a rifle. Film strips 
are used also to present the simple sight 
and speaking vocabulary which the men 
need in camp. The film strip The Story 
of Private Pete introduces the most fre- 
quently used nouns, while another film 
strip, Introduction to Language, presents 
verbs and prepositions. These film strips 
serve a readiness function. They supply 
the soldier with a basic stock of sight 
words which enable him to begin his 
work in the Army Reader with success 
and confidence. 

Supplementary reading materials offer 
the men additional reading experience of 
direct usefulness. For example, one 
bulletin—Your Job in the Army—tells 
the men about the various kinds of jobs 
they may enter when they have com- 
pleted basic training. A monthly maga- 
zine, Our War, and a weekly Newsmap 
(special edition for these men) provide 
additional information; these periodicals 
keep the men up to date on the progress 
of the war and also give them some un- 


derstanding concerning its background 
and its cause. In addition, these periodi- 
cals contain accounts of some outstand- 
ing leaders on the fighting front and at 
home. Occasional articles in Our War tell 
what the folks back home are doing and 
present descriptions of events of interest 
to the soldier. Both periodicals are pro- 
fusely illustrated with pictures, charts, 
maps, and diagrams to assure under- 
standing and stimulate interest. Not the 
least important of these items is a comic 
cartoon strip which appears in every issue 
of Our War. Other supplementary read- 
ing materials are issued monthly; some 
of these describe heroes of the war, while 
others tell the contribution of each of the 
United Nations. These materials are 
written in very simple English. Their 
average difficulty is about that of the 
typical third-grade book. 

In the special training units the aca- 
demic work in reading, writing, arith- 
metic, spelling, and oral expression is in- 
tegrated in natural and related pursuits. 
For example, a reading lesson on Army in- 
surance and the purchase of bonds will 
necessitate oral discussion; it will also 
require the use of arithmetic so that each 
man may know exactly how much money 
will be taken from his pay. Such activi- 
ties are often followed by a writing les- 
son in which letters explain the practices 
of the Army to the families or friends of 
these soldiers. These letters bring replies 
which the men read and answer. Thus, 
almost every activity in the soldier’s 
life contributes to his education and de- 
velopment. Moreover, further integra- 
tion occurs, since the teacher of the aca- 
demic work is also the teacher of military 
subjects. According to the Mobilization 
Training Program for these units, three 
or four hours per day are given over to 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. Four 
or five additional hours are devoted daily 
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to military training. The military sub- 
jects are presented with the same regard 
for clear communication and understand- 
ing that characterizes the presentation 
of the academic work. Thus, specialized 
vocabularies are studied in subjects such 
as sanitation and hygiene, military dis- 
cipline and courtesy, and rifle marksman- 
ship. Clarity is enhanced further through 
the use of appropriate visual aids, such as 
film strips, films, and graphic portfolios. 
Even on the drill field, careful attention 
is directed to the giving and timing of 
commands. The entire program is one in 
which the acquisition of language skills 
is at all times a living, vital concern. 
The maximum effectiveness of the in- 
structional materials is assured by using 
them in classes which seldom exceed 
eighteen in size. The average class con- 
tains twelve to fifteen men. In classes of 
this size it is possible to encourage every 
man to take part in activities involving 
oral and written expression. In this way 
errors and faulty habits can be correct- 
ed at the outset and guidance and en- 
couragement can be offered according to 
the varied needs found in every group. 


THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER 


The teachers in the special training 
units are enlisted men. Most of them 
have had considerable professional and 
academic training, and some have had 
experience in teaching either in public 
schools or in colleges. Comparatively 
few, however, have had specific training 
or experience in teaching adult illiterates. 
The materials already mentioned, as 
well as teachers’ manuals and suggestions 
for the presentation of specific subjects, 
are provided for them from Washington. 
However, these teachers adapt and ex- 
tend the instructional materials. They 
make some of their own visual aids, de- 
velop reading shorts, and prepare sup- 
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plementary materials. At times, these in- 
structors send to the Washington office 
their contributions, which are repro- 
duced and distributed to other teachers 
through the medium of a monthly bulle- 
tin. 

Perhaps the most important contribu- 
tion of these teachers is found in the at- 
titude they bring to their work. They em- 
phasize success and steady progress; 
they expect every man to learn effective- 
ly and rapidly. This attitude spreads to 
the students, who come to believe in 
their ability to learn. Thus, the cycle 
begins and continues; success brings con- 
fidence, and confidence brings success. 

After a short period of training the 
men begin to turn to their teachers for 
help in meeting personal problems of 
many kinds. And they find the same 
willingness to help in these matters as 
that which they encounter in the aca- 
demic field. At first, some of the men 
exhibit personality problems which make 
it difficult for them to adjust to Army 
life. The most serious problems are 
turned over to the personal consultants 
assigned to the units. But many prob- 
lems are handled by the teachers them- 
selves. Some men are able to iron out 
their own grievances by the simple ex- 
pedient of airing them. Others need 
friendly counsel. Many of the trainees 
increase in self-confidence and _ self- 
respect as they succeed in developing 
skill in reading and writing and thus re- 
move handicaps which had influenced 
their attitude and behavior for many 
years. 

Two other factors certainly contribute 
to the effectiveness of the program as 
well as to the general well-being of the 
men. The Special Training Unit offers 
many of these men a better environment 
from the standpoint of health and hy- 
giene than they have ever known. More- 
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over, they experience a more secure, well- 
ordered kind of life. These factors con- 
tribute to their adjustment and to their 
ability to make rapid progress in learning. 


SOME IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION 


The program of special training has 
certainly shown that the mass of Ameri- 
can youth are educable. Moreover, it 
has shown that illiteracy need not con- 
tinue as a great social problem in Ameri- 
ca. In addition, it has demonstrated cer- 
tain principles of significance to every 
teacher. 

First, the Army program for illiterates 
has demonstrated the validity of em- 
ploying functional methods and materi- 
als of instruction. Illiterate and non- 
English-speaking men have been able to 
acquire the literacy skills needed by the 
soldier in the astonishingly short period 
of eight weeks. Moreover, the salvage 
rate in these units has advanced pro- 
gressively with the development and use 
of functional materials. 

Second, this program has revealed the 
value of visual aids in accelerating the 
learning process. The special training 
units have made extensive use of films, 
film strips, graphic portfolios, and other 
visual aids. 

Third, the work of the special training 
units shows the importance of strong 
interest and motive in fostering learning. 
Illiterate men in the Army welcome an 
opportunity to learn the three R’s in 
order that they may read and write let- 
ters, keep informed about what is taking 
place on the fighting fronts, and enjoy 
reading the materials available to their 
comrades. 

Fourth, the Army program has dem- 
onstrated the value of clear objectives 


and specific purposes. In the special 
training units, the objectives in every 
subject are clearly defined and stated. 
Steps in their attainment are outlined, 
and tests are used to check progress at 
regular intervals. 

Fifth, the work in the special training 
units has shown the advantage of in- 
tegrating and correlating all activities. 
Instructors teach both military and 
academic subjects and attempt to pre- 
sent all training materials in such a way 
that understanding will be clear and un- 
impaired. The use of special vocabularies, 
presented through appropriate visual 
aids, has proved an effective means of 
relating military and academic subjects. 

Sixth, the work in the special training 
units has demonstrated the value of 
small classes and the need for adequate 
instructional materials for all students. 
The average class contains only twelve 
to fifteen men. Classrooms are equipped 
for the use of appropriate instructional 
aids, and every man is issued the neces- 
sary books and materials. 

Seventh, the use of supplementary 
materials has proved one important 
means of applying academic skills. The 
special training units issue a weekly 
newspaper and a monthly magazine to 
every man. The content of these publica- 
tions never exceeds the fourth-grade 
level of difficulty. 

Eighth, two methods of instruction, re- 
garded as appropriate for all training ac- 
tivities, are widely followed in the spe- 
cial training units. Demonstrations are 
frequently given by instructors, and 
trainees engage in applicatory exercise to 
show that they can perform every step 
in an essential operation. The lecture 
method of instruction is infrequently 
used. 
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The mother-tongue in our country is, 
of course, English, but English modified 
by more than three centuries of Ameri- 
can use. We have some slight regional 
differences in speech and we have prob- 
lems rising out of the language of immi- 
grants. But, in general, we are fortunate 

more fortunate than most large coun- 
tries—in having one language employed 
and understood by all. It is one of our 
instruments of national cohesion, com- 
monly unrecognized and of tremendous 
power. However, since from infancy all 
our people are taught language at home, 
in school, and throughout our society, 
by radio, reading materials, motion pic- 
tures—taught it so thoroughly that most 
of them learn to use it passably as a 
normal medium of communication— 
there might seem to be herein no special 
problem for the schools. 

But in reality the situation with re- 
gard to our mother-tongue is not so 
simple and favorable as the preceding 
paragraph implies. At least four features 
of the situation demand attention in 
the secondary schools. These features 
emerge into view the moment we begin 
to analyze the nature and function of 
the mother-tongue in America. 


LANGUAGE AS SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 
In the first place, language is primari- 
ly a mode of social behavior, of group 
* Adapted from a manuscript prepared for the 


N.C.T.E. Committee on the Education of Teachers 
of English. 


2 Professor of the teaching of English, New York 
University. 
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conduct; and in a democracy it is ex- 
ceedingly important that all persons 
learn to engage effectively in those types 
of social language behavior most com- 
monly used and most useful in demo- 
cratic life. Some of these types are: con- 
versation, discussion, explanation, argu- 
ment, story-telling, speech-making, let- 
ter-writing, the forms of parliamentary 
procedure, and the many miscellaneous, 
unclassifiable, give-and-take language 
uses employed in a free society. A free 
society cannot exist without effective 
interchange of ideas and opinions through 
the use of such language forms. Yet 
through no agency or institution, cer- 
tainly not in our schools, are Americans 
systematically and successfully educated 
in these, the basically democratic types 
of language. 

In the second place, effectiveness in 
language, more especially in speech, is 
contingent upon social adaptation to the 
various situations. Language ability is 
much more than verbal, than linguistic, 
ability: it depends upon the establish- 
ment of desirable human relationships; 
upon social sensitiveness and intelligence; 
upon courtesy, co-operativeness; upon 
sincerity coupled with tact; upon group 
responsibility, which allows for personal 
initiative. And since in a democracy we 
expect that individuals will have numer- 
ous contacts with many varieties of hu- 
man situations and personalities and 
that they will move freely up and across 
social strata, it is important that Ameri- 
cans be educated in the principles and 
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skilled in the arts of language as inter- 
course. We conceive of language not as 
the employment of words and sentences 
so much as the chief means of satisfactory 
personal expression and influential so- 
cial communication, wherein the individ- 
ual brings to play upon the group the 
full force and flavor of his temperament, 
while the group modifies, reconciles, 
guides, and often puts into societal ac- 
tion the contributions of its several in- 
dividuals. This is a genuinely demo- 
cratic concept of language. It has not 
been the usual concept of language in 
our schools, which have been chiefly 
concerned with language as verbalisms 
and linguistics, with language isolated 
from its personal and group setting and 
purpose. 

A third inadequacy in the teaching of 
the mother-tongue is to be found in the 
common attitude toward the desirable 
qualities of language. Most teachers ap- 
parently consider the ‘“‘best” style—the 
“standard” manner—to be that of con- 
ventional writing touched by obvious 
and specious “‘literary” elegancies. Many 
surveys and studies show that the schools 
have been engaged in schoolmastering 
the language, have been trying to en- 
force rules of analogy and logic, regula- 
tions of a grammar of impossible and 
dubious perfection, based upon a lin- 
guistic “fall of man,” all tending toward 
the establishment of formal writing as the 
basis of language. As a matter of fact, 
the standard or norm of our language, 
the basic, the “parent” style, is to 
be found in easy, idiomatic American 
speech, free from gross errors and ac- 
ceptable in colloquial situations. All 
other styles are variants, ‘‘dialects,”’ 
special, technical modes—each useful, 
of course, in its role, and some of them 
deserving of a place in our language pro- 
gram. Not until we have formulated a 





rhetoric of the language of daily life, 
have restored language to the people, 
and have brought teachers to under- 
standing and skilful use of it shall we 
be utilizing the full force of the mother- 
tongue in American society. 

There is a fourth concept of language 
as a form of American behavior which 
we should clarify—a concept somewhat 
contradictory to the one stated in the 
preceding paragraph. The language used 
on various social levels designates and 
characterizes these levels. Thus we recog- 
nize the illiterate style, the smart, up- 
to-the-minute, slangy style, and the 
technical style of a craft or profession as 
marking certain social strata or areas. 
Such styles are not inherently “bad”’; 
they merely denote membership in social 
groups. But since our way of life pro- 
vides easy passage from one group to 
another and since especially it encour- 
ages movement upward in economic and 
cultural respects, we do well to empha- 
size the social significance of the style 
of language used. We should do this for 
precisely the same reason that we em- 
phasize the social significance of clothes 
and costume, of manners and customs. 
As one rises in the social scale, as his 
contacts are prevailingly with people 
who use a different—let us not be too 
sure it is a “better’—style of language 
and other modes of social behavior, he 
will generally adjust and adapt himself. 
There is nothing tricky, nothing pecu- 
liar, in this adaptation of the individual’s 
language to the easy and desirable shifts 
in the social groupings of a free and 
mobile society, always provided there is 
no false cultivation, no showiness, no 
affectation, no denial of one’s personal 
quality. And there is nothing invidious 
or shameful in one’s remaining “in the 
station to which God has called him” 
and continuing to use the language and 
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other appropriate manners of his sta- 
tion. 

English departments might well set 
themselves to explore, analyze, interpret, 
and teach the principles and skills gov- 
erning our national language as a per- 
meative and procreative element in our 
life. The four areas just defined certain- 
ly need cultivation. And when we face 
squarely the nature and the uses, the 
possibilities and the needs of young 
people, and older ones, in America to- 
day, certain other concepts emerge. Let 
me point out some of these. - 


LANGUAGE AS A MEDIUM OF THOUGHT 


Language is not only a mode of group 
behavior; it is also a medium of thought. 
We need not argue the importance of 
free, clear, straight, effective thinking in 
America—it is one of the very corner- 
stones of our national structure. What 
we are now interested in is the contribu- 
tion of the English-language program in 
developing and guiding ability in mental 
processes. 

Language is involved in thinking—or 
thinking involved in language—in two 
ways. In the first place, words are car- 
riers of ideas. We have recently had a 
series of statements and restatements of 
the power over us, the tyranny, of 
words. Advertising, propaganda, parti- 
san oratory, the special pleading of vari- 
ous groups—all belong to the free, the 
free-and-easy ways of a democracy. Some 
of this is useful, some of it neutral and 
unimportant; some of it springs from 
sources mischievous and destructive; 
some comes from honest but muddled 
thinking. But, whatever its source, we 
need to use words and to examine words 
used by others, carefully, exactly, with 
clarity and precision. 

The English department has a heavy 
responsibility for helping students use 
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words with understanding and discrimi- 
nation, though certainly all other sub- 
ject-matter departments may make in- 
dispensable contributions. But the meth- 
ods which we in the English group have 
set up have not been very effective. 
Examination of synonyms, etymology, 
practice in defining, insistence on specif- 
ic, concrete, and exact words in speech 
and writing, the development of an in- 
terest in words, and care and precision 
in their use: these have been our chief 
reliance. We have often been fussy and 
prissy; we have sometimes trafficked in 
trivia and sometimes in fallacies; we 
have been and are still generally pos- 
sessed of a mystical faith in the mental 
disciplinary value of grammar, of formal 
paragraphing, even of punctuation; we 
have tried to reduce to strict rules of 
logic elements and phenomena which are 
not controllable by logic (as when we 
object to the double negation on the 
grounds that two negatives make an 
affirmative). Even at our best we have 
probably not been very effective in teach- 
ing thought through language. It seems 
reasonable to suppose that the ability to 
use and to observe words with sharp 
clarity and nice discrimination is an ac- 
companiment of first-rate intelligence, 
possibly of abstract intellect, hence will 
not often be found. Even though this 
is true, we are justified in formulating 
plans—and more practical plans than we 
have yet devised—to help students de- 
velop in the twin arts of clear thought 
and exact diction. If ever they have been 
needed in America, they are needed now. 

Language, as has just been pointed 
out, has close relationship to thought 
because of the ideational nature of words. 
It has relationship in another way. A 
series of sentences, paragraphs, and sec- 
tions of speech or writing has some type 
of arrangement, follows some kind of 
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sequence. This arrangement, of course, 
need not be logical; it need not, often 
should not, conform to an expository or 
a hortatory pattern. Nevertheless, think- 
ing of one kind or another is involved in 
all composing; and the forming of com- 
positions within one’s range of interest 
and knowledge and motivated by a de- 
sire to communicate, tests, and may de- 
velop, one’s ability to do organized 
thinking. Such development is certainly 
not the peculiar function of the work in 
English; possibly it occurs more natural- 
ly and can be carried further through the 
studies and activities of other depart- 
ments. The technique of teaching com- 
position which we in the English depart- 
ment have generally practiced seems in- 
adequate in two respects: we have used 
models, often of high literary quality, 
which are too far above student abilities; 
and we have not really guided students 
in the organizing and architecturing of 
their speaking and writing—being per- 
haps too much concerned with the verbal 
and conventional details of the lan- 
guage in the finished product to pay 
attention to the processes of building 
structural designs. 

It seems clear that we should develop 
better instructional techniques to assist 
our students to develop more power in 
thinking, in language—power both in 
using words and in handling larger units 
of discourse. Perhaps we would do well 
to emphasize certain of the oral types 
of language instead of giving so much 
attention to writing. Discussion and 
group arguments, for example, which at 
their best are “social composition,’ may 
be more effective than is writing in de- 
veloping intellectual processes. In any 
case, we probably will not ever want to 
commit ourselves solely to a program of 
semantics and logical structural designs. 
We have been discussing language as 


democratic behavior (requiring social 
intelligence) and language as an instru- 
ment of thought (requiring linguistic and 
logical intelligence). The English pro- 
gram must provide for development of 
the principles and for practice in the 
skills in both of these areas, and provi- 
sion must be made for yet a third con- 
cept. 


LANGUAGE AS A CODE OF CONVENTIONS 


Language is a code of conventions, of 
accepted usages, practices, and rules. 
This is the area over which the god of 
correctness reigns, the area in which the 
problems concerning language phenom- 
ena are resolvable by the test question 
“Ts it right?” In this area are details of 
pronunciation, of parliamentary usage, 
of etiquette; details of spelling, capital- 
ization, letter and manuscript forms; 
details of grammar, idiom, and usage. 
Some of the accepted practices seem 
arbitrary, some seem fortuitous, some 
trivial. No matter; teachers must use 
the established conventions and must 
include them in their instructional work. 

But, while insisting on the mas- 
tery of the correct forms, we should 
preserve certain cautions and reserva- 
tions. (1) Relatively few desirable lan- 
guage practices are reducible to the test 
of “Is this right?’ Many matters are 
questions of “Is this better?” “Is it 
more effective?’ “More appropriate?” 
and the like. (2) In many instances there 
is “divided usage,” authority and prac- 
tice on both sides. (3) The conventions 
are constantly changing; and, since they 
are only conventions, not laws or prin- 
ciples, we in the schools should be liberal 
in the acceptance of new forms. (4) Many 
so-called “rules” have been fabricated 
by pseudo-grammarians, not formulated 
by language scholars through due process 
of observation and codification. 
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Considering these matters, we are jus- 
tified in being critical of the traditional 
school insistence on rules and arbitrary 
statements concerning language. Cer- 
tainly any program in our schools which 
focuses steady, unremitting emphasis on 
language as a code of conventions and 
regulations is flagrantly violating the 
nature and spirit, the role and functions, 
of a free society and its mother-tongue. 


LANGUAGE AS CREATION 


A fourth concept is that of language 
as “creation.” According to this view, 
language is the instrument of individual 
expression and revelation—of attitude, 
intuition, fancy; it is a means for the 
satisfaction of the strong innate desire 
to beget, originate; to shape and fashion 
something of one’s own—new, beautiful, 
strange, and moving. 

Such a desire seems to manifest itself 
in many children and young people; and 
the appeasement of the desire by creative 
and constructive expression seems to be 
salutary for the individual—perhaps all 
the more salutary because so frequently 
one must be conventional and imitative 
in his language. Moreover, language 
seems to lend itself naturally to such 
experiments and adventures, to pres- 
sures and stretchings, to the infusion of 
new words, combinations, meanings, and 
effects, thereby refreshing and revitaliz- 
ing itself. And, finally, a democratic so- 
ciety seems to flourish more lustily when 
the individual exercises freedom, initia- 
tive, and creativeness, whether in his 
language or in other aspects of his life. 

For these reasons stimulation and 
guidance of creative language activities 
are clearly functions of the English de- 
partment. Accepting this concept of lan- 
guage, we face certain conditions and 
limitations in a program of creative lan- 


guage. 
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In the first place, only those teachers 
who are themselves somewhat flexible in 
temperament and have occasionally un- 
dertaken the creative emprise are likely 
to succeed in stirring and directing 
others. The ability to emotionalize and 
motivate a group and to induce the dy- 
namic mood; percipience in discerning 
fresh, original, promising aspects and 
features in a bit of writing; keen enthu- 
siasm in all kinds of themes and forms; 
and extreme patience in the trying task 
of revision—these are but a few of the 
indispensable qualities of the teacher of 
creative expression. When creativity is 
reduced, as it often has been, to a set 
of techniques, rules, and patterns, it 
loses its distinctive quality and its 
seminal power. 

In the second place, the constructive 
urge should not be allowed to expend 
itself generally in merely extemporaneous 
production. First drafts are often abor- 
tive, dead begettings, sometimes false 
leads; not often are they more than be- 
ginnings and promises. Re-writing, vigor- 
ous reshaping and revision, is an integral 
part of the process. We need not be 
concerned with production fine enough 
to be “published abroad”’; but we should 
not be content, as we so often are, with 
anything short of the utmost perfection 
to which the writer may bring a particu- 
lar bit of work. 

And, finally, we should not attempt to 
channelize the general creative urge into 
belle-lettristic forms, or indeed into any 
language or fine-art forms. It may be 
doubted that all the normal individuals 
possess “‘creative’’ powers, that is, orig- 
inative, adaptive, constructive powers; 
but even if they have these, they surely 
would tend to find a wide variety of 
outlets: in mechanical inventiveness, in 
sports, in dress and household matters, 
in business and handicrafts, in myriad 
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social affairs. Making a new sonnet is a 
creative act, but so is making a new 
bonnet. Probably only a small fraction 
of the children in our schools have 
abundant originative ability in the art 
forms. 

We have been discussing four aspects 
of the language program in American 
schools: language as a mode of social 
behavior, as a code of conventions, as 
an accompaniment of thought, and as 
creative expression. All these are indis- 
pensable in American life, all must be 
provided for—as much through formal 


classroom, textbook study as through 
guided experiences. A rich and varied 
round of co-curricular activities must 
be engaged in; of group, club, and or- 
ganization work; of social situations; of 
projects and enterprises. All these ex- 
periences, while valuable and useful as 
experiences in democracy, must also be 
consolidated by learning procedures: 
observed, experimented with, made the 
subject of class reports, discussed, criti- 
cized, demonstrated. And all this learn- 
ing must take place in an institutional 
atmosphere bracingly democratic. 


Speech Correction 


CLARENCE T. SIMON" 


Wien you and I teach our classes, we 
take it for granted that our students 
possess a basic level of communicative 
skill. We assume that primary attention 
will be given to the content of a stu- 
dent’s recitation; that our primary re- 
sponse will be to what he says. We base 
our educational procedures and_ tech- 
niques on that assumption. But for 1o 
per cent of our students this assumption 
is not valid; the content of their recita- 
tions is obscured in our amusement, an- 
noyance, or shock at the manner of their 
speaking. Our primary response is to 
their speech deviations. The most in- 
telligent comments made by students lose 
their value when they are uttered with 
a painful stutter or with a childish lisp. 

The field of speech correction has a 
broad responsibility for assisting both 
children and adults whose speech ability 
is inadequate for even the simplest com- 
municative situations. The field is con- 
cerned primarily with the development 
of a level of communicative skill which 
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will avoid misunderstanding and suspi- 
cion in both educational and social life. 

The field of speech correction is not 
an old one. In comparison with many of 
our academic specialities, it is a new- 
comer. It is only recently in the history 
of mankind that there has been any con- 
sideration for the handicapped person. 

In primitive life the shortsighted view 
of the welfare of the tribe seemed to de- 
mand the extermination of the less than 
fit. Weak and sickly children who de- 
manded special care were killed or aban- 
doned on the nearest hilltop. Parents 
who were old or sickly were drowned or 
pushed over the nearest cliff. Primitive 
society had no place for the handicapped. 

During the Middle Ages, handicapped 
individuals were given the right to live. 
But they were made fools and jesters. 
They were kept alive because their mis- 
fortunes bolstered the egos of those in 
power. The handicapped person had the 
right to life but was denied the benefits 
of life. Later, as the teachings of the 
great religions spread the concept of the 
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immortal soul, additional consideration 
was given to the handicapped. Under the 
impact of religious teaching and aided 
somewhat by a growing science of edu- 
cation, the first organized work for the 
handicapped was begun in the thirteenth 
century. Since that time church, educa- 
tion, and government have led in the 
insistence that the handicapped not only 
have a right to live but also have a right 
to protection and assistance. 

This concept is thus relatively new in 
human thinking. But even yet it is not 
universal. One of the issues in this great 
war is the direction of our civilization. 
Do we go down again to savagery? Or 
do we continue as school and church and 
state have led—toward freedom and 
opportunity? Every step that our armies 
take closer to Berlin and Tokyo makes 
it surer that this type of civilization will 
prevail; that the handicapped shall have 
the right to life and the benefits of life. 

But even this great development is 
not the whole story. In the past we have 
heard much of such words and tags as 
“philanthropy” and “charity” in con- 
nection with our programs for the care 
of the handicapped. But accurate social 
studies and the application of the prin- 
ciples of cost accounting to living are 
making us a bit ashamed of our emo- 
tionalism. The care of these unfortunates 
is not philanthropy, is not charity; this 
care is sound social and economic prac- 
tice. Whatever the cost of remedial work 
and special education in the schools, it 
cannot approach the lifelong cost of sup- 
port or subsidation of the handicapped 
in postschool life. Special education pro- 
grams are not charity; they are sound 
business practice. 

Further, in the case of the speech 
handicapped, there is a purely educa- 
tional basis for remedial work. The stu- 
dent with a speech handicap is all too 
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often punished for learning instead of 
rewarded. Recitation and discussion are 
painful when speech is defective. The 
whole learning process, and the frame- 
work within which it takes place, is at 
best unhappy, and at its worst intoler- 
able. So children with speech deviations 
tend to drop out of school at the earliest 
opportunity. They frequently are re- 
tarded from a half to a full year behind 
their mental equals. 

It is sound educational practice to 
provide special work for the child who 
is handicapped in speech. This is par- 
ticularly true in view of the results which 
can be obtained through intelligently 
administered remedial speech programs 
—results which are startling in compari- 
son with the possibilities in other areas. 
When a child suffers from wasted muscles 
or deformed limbs, little can be done to 
restore normal agility and co-ordination. 
At best we teach him to live more suc- 
cessfully with his handicap and to per- 
form the limited activities within his 
power. The blind child must learn to 
substitute other senses for his lost vision 
and again learn to live life in terms of 
his handicap. But how different with the 
child who is handicapped in speech! 
Under a capably administered program 
of remedial work, from 80 to 85 per cent 
of the school children handicapped by 
speech deviations can be restored to the 
educational system as normal speaking 
children. Notice that the aim of speech 
training is not to teach children to live 
with their handicap or to substitute 
other activities for lost powers. ‘The aim 
is to return them to the educational 
program and to their social and economic 
lives as normal individuals. 

How odd the attitudes of some of our 
educators will seem in the years to come. 
We are all sympathy and understanding 
for the blind; we do not ask them to 
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recognize us on the street or to comment 
on the colors of our clothes or houses. 
We do not ask the deaf to play in our 
orchestras or to discuss the latest popu- 
lar music. But we insist that the person 
with a speech handicap shall meet us on 
a talking basis. When he tries his best 
and fails, we reward him by making him 
the butt of ridicule in the schoolroom, on 
the playground, and on the stage, screen, 
and radio. 

When we say that it is sound business 
and educational practice to provide 
remedial speech work, we raise the ques- 
tion of actual cost. How much does an 
intelligently administered and adequate 
program of re-education cost in our av- 
erage public school system? Twenty 
dollars per year per child will amply 
cover the excess cost of this type of edu- 
cation. Yet for that amount there are 
still those holders of purse strings who 
deny to the handicapped in speech the 
advantages and privileges guaranteed 
in the basic principles of our American 
form of education. ; 

Are we raising a tempest in a teapot? 
How many of these children are there 
anyhow? Is the whole problem a rela- 
tively minor one, inflated and over- 
dramatized by hungry teachers? If you 
have a thousand pupils in your school, 
at least one hundred of them need speech 
correction to meet the normal communi- 
cative demands of the educational sys- 
tem and of their later social and econom- 
ic lives. Conservative and accurate sur- 
veys in cities all over the country indi- 
cate a general average of 10 per cent of 
the entire school population needing 
this type of special speech work. That is 
no tempest in a teapot. That is no arti- 
ficially inflated problem. That is fact. 

The best proof I know that it is sound 
educational and business practice to 
provide this special type of work lies in 





the action of a number of our state legis- 
latures. At least a dozen states have 
provided remedial speech work for all 
public school systems, with the state 
treasurer underwriting a part or all of 
the cost of this work. The legislators re- 
sponsible for these enabling acts were 
not moved by philanthropy, by charity, 
or certainly by pity alone. They were 
moved by the hardheaded view that the 
cost of this type of training in the public 
schools is smaller than the increased 
cost of general education without this 
training. They knew that the actual cost 
of remedial work in speech in the schools 
is less than the later loss occasioned by 
lowered earning power, greater social 
maladjustment, and smaller economic 
contribution made by people allowed 
to grow to productive adulthood without 
attention to their speech. 

Thus this field of speech correction 
has the primary responsibility of bring- 
ing an adequate communicative skill to 
those who are handicapped in speech. 
It is working with modern techniques 
which return 80-85 per cent to normal 
speaking ability. It is working at a cost 
to the general public school system of 
something less than twenty dollars per 
year per child. And it is working with 
the handicapping condition which blights 
the educational, social, and economic 
lives of at least 10 per cent of our total 
school population. 

What are the types of deviations 
which we include under this broad head- 
ing of speech handicaps? The first one 
naturally is that of significant delay in 
the acquisition of speech ability; the 
child does not learn to talk as early as he 
should. Delays are significant when the 
speech fails to develop on schedule with 
the intellectual, neurological, and physi- 
ological maturation of the child. It is not 
a significant delay when a first-grade 
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youngster cannot pronounce his 7 sound. 
It is not a significant delay when the 
child in even the second grade cannot 
manipulate some of the more compli- 
cated consonantal and diphthong blends. 
It is a significant delay if the child in the 
first grade cannot produce all the simple 
vowel sounds and those consonants 
which are produced by the lips, teeth, 
and the forepart of the tongue. 

For a child’s speech to develop on 
schedule, the following conditions must 
be present in his structure and environ- 
ment. His nervous system must mature 
at the normal rate. He must possess all 
the structures necessary to produce 
speech. He must have good models to 
imitate and he must have a desire to 
learn speech as an instrument of adjust- 
ment and control. No amount of pres- 
sure or overstimulation will make a child 
talk any sooner or faster than his neuro- 
muscular mechanism will allow. Any at- 
tempt to force the child’s speech beyond 
his general maturation will lead to nega- 
tivism, a dislike for speech, and some- 
times even to behavior difficulties. 

It is thus the job of the trained speech 
correctionist to determine first of all 
whether the speech of a particular child 
presents a significant delay. Then, if this 
delay is significant, it is the job of the 
speech correctionist to determine the 
causes and to proceed with an appropri- 
ate remedial program. 

In addition to the delays in speech de- 
velopment which occur particularly fre- 
quently in the lower grades, there are 
many types of deviations found in both 
children and adults. That is, speech pat- 
terns have developed on schedule, but 
they are incorrect patterns. Some of 
these deviations arise from damage to 
the nervous system from injuries, hem- 
orrhages, or high-fever diseases. The 
most common representatives of this 
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type of deviation are aphasic speech and 
the speech of the spastic, athetoid, atax- 
ic, and paralytic. In deviations of this 
type there is little that the speech pa- 
thologist can do to remedy or change the 
underlying neurological condition. The 
job, therefore, is to build a higher level 
of speech skill on the child’s remaining 
ability. Through long and patient drill 
which is adapted to the child’s particu- 
lar needs, he can be taught to speak more 
understandably and more easily and thus 
reach a higher level of communicative 
ability. 

Structural anomalies in the speech 
mechanism frequently cause unclear and 
cluttered speech. All of you are familiar 
with the speech of the cleft-palate child, 
a speech which persists even after surgi- 
cal closure of the palate until specific 
work is given by the trained correction- 
ist. Similarly, malformation of the dental 
arches and structural deviations of the 
tongue or larynx need specific retraining 
for good speech. 

Children with hearing losses cannot 
hear their own speech, or at best hear it 
imperfectly, and therefore lack the nor- 
mal guide to speech development. Voice 
quality and articulation of the hard-of- 
hearing betray this loss of auditory con- 
trol. And, of course, the congenitally 
deaf child who has never heard speech 
must learn through the trained teacher 
that language is the tool of communica- 
tion. It is a reflection on the lack of 
speech training in our public schools that 
the term “deaf mute”’ still exists in our 
language. These people are not mute. 
They have never been taught to speak. 

One of the most dramatic forms of 
speech deviation and the one most people 
think of first is the disturbance in the 
rhythm of utterance which we call stut- 
tering. This speech deviation, so com- 
pletely out of control of its possessor, has 
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been one of the baffling problems in all 
human history. Yet, common as this dis- 
order is, little is done about it. But stut- 
tering does not tend to correct itself; the 
child does not “outgrow it,”’ in spite of 
the advice which is given by many phy- 
sicians and educators. Untreated stutter- 
ing tends to persist with even increased 
severity in adult life. Certainly, the 
elimination of stuttering in one future 
citizen is worth more than his share of 
the annual cost of a speech re-education 
program. But instead of remedial work, 
the stutterer gets advice. He is told to 
“stop and repeat,” “just take a deep 
breath and say it again,” and “now just 
wait a minute and then go on’’—advice 
which only makes the stuttering worse. 

These are the main types of difficul- 
ties with which the teacher of speech 
correction is faced. These are the types 
of difficulties which when untreated in 
the public school system tend to con- 
tinue to adult life. The public school 
offers the best working-ground for a pro- 
gram of this type. 

If some of you had talked in the early 
days after Pearl Harbor with the dis- 
appointed boys who were refused the 
service of their choice because of speech 
difficulties, you would have seen one ex- 
ample of the frustration occasioned by 
deviations in speech. Boys who wished 
to be aviators or whose general educa- 
tion and talents fitted them for special 
services in the Army and the Navy were 
ruthlessly weeded out because they could 
not speak understandably and clearly. 
But, fortunately, we had our ‘“‘ninety- 
day wonders” in the field of speech cor- 
rection. For many of these young men, 
studying at speech clinics all over this 
country, were admitted to the armed 
services three to six months after their 
first rejection. They had corrected their 
speech. Their speech was a dependable 





vehicle for communication. They wanted 
to do it and they had the skilled guid- 
ance. They had wanted to do it long be- 
fore, but they had not had the supervi- 
sion and the guidance to channel their 
learning efforts appropriately. This is 
one example of the possibilities of speech 
correction. 

For all these deviations, the task of 
the speech correctionist is to study the 
school child’s structure, background, and 
general performance and establish for 
him a remedial program which will give 
him a more adequate tool for his educa- 
tional and social development. 

For this type of job certain specialized 
preparation is necessary. Many of the 
states which have passed legislation in 
this area have written into the law state- 
certification requirements. Other states 
have left the matter of requirements tothe 
state superintendent’s office, which works 
with the advice of competent commit- 
tees. All of them insist that any person 
working in this field shall have adequate 
training and experience gained through 
study and work in his own field. 

These requirements vary from state 
to state and from city to city. But, in 
the main, all of them insist on the fol- 
lowing as a minimum. First of all, the 
speech correctionist shall have a general 
cultural education. He will be dealing 
with young lives and young ideas. He 
dare not be narrow-minded or unin- 
formed. He needs an excellent back- 
ground in both composition and litera- 
ture. He needs work in the social sciences 
and some basic courses in one or more of 
the laboratory sciences. He should base 
his specialized training on a broad and 
liberal education. 

In his specialized training he needs, of 
course, a wide acquaintanceship with the 
speech arts and with the techniques of 
oral communication in all its aspects. He 
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needs a knowledge of child psychology, 
of abnormal and clinical psychology, and 
considerable work and experience in the 
field of tests and measurements. He 
needs, likewise, a broad and intensive 
knowledge of the anatomy, physiology, 
and neurology of speech production. He 
needs a wide acquaintance with the vari- 
ous forms of the disorders of speech and 
the latest clinical means of handling 
them. And, above all, he needs extensive 
practice teaching in the correction of 
speech deviations; not practice teaching 
in economics, sociology, or history; not 
practice teaching, if you please, in Eng- 
lish or debate and public speaking; but 
practice teaching in the area in which he 
is going to work. As stated here, this last 
item does not seem to be such a novel 
idea, does not seem to be completely 
heretical. But I can assure you that the 
idea that a speech correctionist should 
do his practice teaching in the field in 
which he is going to work is viewed as 
absolute treason in certain areas not far 
removed from our highest educational 
circles. In fact, in some of our institu- 
tions of higher learning, the speech cor- 
rectionist is forbidden to do his practice 
teaching in his own field. 

With all this preparation the speech 
correctionist is a specialist. He works in 
a specialized field. But he cannot do the 
job alone. The most successful speech- 
correction teachers are those who have 
the willing and intelligent assistance of 
the other teachers in the school. Spe- 
cifically, the teacher of English is most 
strategically placed to give invaluable 
help and assistance in any remedial pro- 
gram. The English teacher is in the best 
possible position to note and report 
speech handicaps; to give the students 
favorable and sympathetic practice 
grounds; and, above all, to notice and 
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approve progress toward better and 
more understandable speech. This is not 
asking the English teacher to take time, 
for he has already an overburdened 
schedule. It is not asking him to teach 
speech, for he has a wide and valuable 
subject matter of his own. It is simply 
asking him to be aware of good speech 
and of the struggles of some of his pupils 
to attain it. This demands of him only 
alertness and interest. Certainly those 
schools which are maintaining the most 
successful remedial speech programs are 
the schools in which the programs have 
the backing, the support, and the co- 
operation of every teacher of English. 
Without ever leaving your classroom, you 
can make a tremendous contribution to 
this remedial program in your school. 

Down through the ages there has 
grown the concept that the handicapped 
person has a right to live, that he has a 
right to the assistance and help of his 
fellow-men. Gradually it has dawned on 
us that assistance to the handicapped 
child in the public school is not charity 
but sound educational and business prac- 
tice. Speech correction is only one phase 
of this general great social development 
which has taken place in the forward- 
looking, humanitarian nations of this 
world. Speech correction is only a part, 
but, with ro per cent of the total school 
population needing this type of special 
education, it’s not a small part. It is a 
program in which an expenditure of not 
more than twenty dollars per year per 
child will return 80-85 per cent of these 
speech-handicapped children as normal 
speaking individuals. 

And all of us who are teachers, what- 
ever the imprint on our diplomas or 
the totaling of credits on our certifi- 
cates, have our co-operative parts to 
play. 











Tax profession of teaching has accumu- 
lated, at least throughout the years of 
public education, a popular halo of no- 
bility, consisting mainly of self-sacrifice 
and supergentility. To champion the 
idea of making physical conditions right 
for teaching is likely, therefore, to spoil 
a popular notion, because I propose to 
consider realistically and materialisti- 
cally such contractual elements as will 
provide a decent living and security for 
competent teachers, such teacher-super- 
visor and teacher-administrator rela- 
tionships as will value individual per- 
sonality as well as latent teaching abili- 
ties and will respect limits of physical 
endurance in such matters as number of 
pupils, number of periods, and number 
of preparations. Furthermore, I propose 
to consider realistically such teacher 
attitudes and aims as will reflect favor- 
ably upon the profession. 

I trust that in this avowed material- 
ism and realism no one in an informed 
audience such as this will be seriously 
disillusioned about our popular halo. 

One thing further, however, needs to 
be said at the outset: a duality is implied 
in the topic. Making physical conditions 
right for teaching suggests to me (1) 
teaching as a profession, commanding 
in a broader respect a finer type of person 
than has hitherto been attracted to the 
vocation, and (2) teaching as a process 
of mediating knowledge, of developing 
skills, of helping to establish desirable 


* Boys’ High School, Atlanta, Ga. This paper was 
read at the Columbus Convention of the N.C.T.E., 
November 26, 1944. 
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social attitudes, and of kindling sparks 
that someday will glow from a rich and 
vital personality. The interdependence 
of these two aspects is, of course, obvious. 

The current war years have brought 
to public attention as never before the 
unfavorable status of the teaching pro- 
fession. Formerly occupying a position 
in group-salary comparisons above the 
average factory worker and closely com- 
parable to the average nonmilitary fed- 
eral employee, our 1944’ average salary— 
approximately $1,637.50—in spite of its 
to to 12 per cent increase, places us now 
far below either of these groups. Fur- 
thermore, the difference increases when 
cost of living is computed. 

What is the effect of this salary situa- 
tion? Since December 1941, at least 
67,000 teachers have transferred to non- 
teaching employment; of the more than 
75,000 teachers who have entered military 
service, many were not unattracted by 
the salaries offered in that service; enrol- 
ment in teacher-training institutions and 
in colleges generally has fallen off, a fact 
that holds dangerous implications for 
the teaching profession. All in all, the 
National Education Association has es- 
timated that during the last two years 
some 284,000 teachers were new to their 
present jobs, 78,000 of whom were 
granted emergency certificates. 

Now the impact of these conditions 
upon you and me is inevitable. They 

2 All statistical data in this paper are credited to 
the Research Division of the N.E.A. Differences in 
the data as given here and as given in the January 


Elementary English Review are due to recent re- 
visions in the Research Division’s information. 
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have created dislocations of responsibility 
and gaps in mental and social develop- 
ment, and they have aggravated the al- 
ready burdensome wartime delinquencies. 

The solution, as surely all of us are 
aware, lies not wholly, but largely and 
first, in providing more money to be 
spent wisely for public education. The 
responsibility for providing this money 
must be shared by the local, state, and 
national governments. Much has been 
heard recently about the federal govern- 
ment’s responsibility in this respect; too 
little, perhaps, has been said about the 
responsibility of the state and local gov- 
ernments. In spite of the unprecedented 
increases in individual incomes, neither 
the local nor the state units have dis- 
charged their responsibility for giving 
greater support to public schools. It is 
virtually an impossibility for a candi- 
date to be elected to office if he proposes 
any kind of tax increase. Yet levying 
taxes for the common good is inherent 
in our concept of government. 

To uphold the educational responsi- 
bility of the federal government should 
be unnecessary in an assemblage of 
teachers, but it is necessary. National 
wealth consists of three elements: natu- 
ral resources, manpower, and _ vision. 
Schools are essential for developing in- 
telligent and skilled manpower, as well 
as for the planning and proper disposal 
of our finished products. How can we 
provide sixty million jobs, as we must, 
without educational institutions’ direct- 
ing their energies to the task? 

But this matter of salary strikes us 
more directly than through our national 
well-being. I suppose that most of us 
here are in the upper brackets of our re- 
spective salary schedules, else how could 
we travel and pay our hotel bills in times 
like these? Yet our jobs are at this mo- 
ment insecure, and prospects for future 
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upgrading are limited by the fact that 
all about us exist pools of cheap teacher 
supply. Tragically low salaries are not 
altogether regional. Of the total 197,000 
teachers drawing less than $1,200.00 a 
year, nearly 40 per cent are outside the 
southern, southeastern, and southwest- 
ern states. 

There is yet another and more con- 
vincing reason why we should support 
federal aid for education. The more 
privileged are paying in blood now for 
the inequalities that we have permitted 
in public education. In the twelve states 
with the lowest-paid teachers in 1920, 
110 men out of every 1,000 were found 
twenty years later unable to meet the 
minimum educational standard for mili- 
tary service. The difference had to be 
made up in draft quotas elsewhere. In 
the twelve states that paid the highest 
teacher salaries in 1920, only 23 men in 
every 1,000 were found educationally 
disqualified for military service. The 
draft quotas in these states were forced 
to help make up for the deficiencies in 
other states. White boys in Georgia have 
paid in blood for the difference that exists 
in Negro and white teachers’ salaries in 
Georgia. Californians and New Yorkers 
have paid in blood for inequalities in 
teacher salaries in their states compared 
to teacher salaries in Mississippi. 

Again, as English teachers, you and | 
are intimately concerned with skills that 
gauge literacy. National literacy can be 
attained only by the federal govern- 
ment’s assisting in equalizing education- 
al opportunities for all children in the 
United States. 

Something more than attractive sala- 
ries, however, is necessary for rehabili- 
tating the teaching profession. We want 
not only to be adequately paid but to 
feel secure in our positions. Many teach- 
ers have no legislative tenure restric- 
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tions or retirement provisions. Many of 
those who do have are inadequately 
protected. All of these conditions must 
be remedied if our jobs are to challenge 
the best within us and the best recruits 
for the profession. 

Looking forward to professional wel- 
fare in teaching, the N.E.A. has recently 
issued a bulletin entitled ‘‘Proposals for 
Public Education in Postwar America,” 
to which time will permit only my refer- 
ring you. Its comprehensive suggestions 
may well serve as goals for us all. They 
are important matters about which we 
must all do something. We must be in- 
terested and be informed. We must co- 
operate with teacher organizations, par- 
ticipate in debates, assist in the resolu- 
tion of opinions, and communicate them, 
as well as our personal interest and judg- 
ment, to the men and women who make 
our laws. And most of all we must do our 
jobs as never before, for nothing is so 
likely to gain lasting popular support as 
effective teaching. 

Now the responsibility for effective 
teaching is shared by everyone in the 
school department. The local principal, 
of course, is in a position to do more than 
any other person toward making physi- 
cal conditions right for teaching. He or 
someone directly responsible to him ar- 
ranges the schedule and the major cur- 
ricular adjustments. Therefore he is 
pivotal in solving the crucial problem of 
the English teaching load. He cannot be 
unaware of the fact that the English 
teacher, working at only the minimum 
effectiveness, has more papers to read, 
more conferences to hold, and more re- 
sponsibility for teaching the basic social 
skills than any other teacher. Unless the 
principal is willing to explore possibilities 
for resolving this problem, the conclu- 
sion reached in the 1942 Harvard Report 
regarding our inevitable failure in spite 


of the wisest philosophy and the best 
teacher training is unavoidable. Among 
these possibilities are the following: 


1. Constant leveling of pupil and class load 
throughout the school term 

2. Abolishing rigid course requirements for 
grade placement, thus providing exemptions 
for superior pupils 

3. Providing accredited free-reading and hon- 
ors-reading programs for the superior pupil 
under the combined guidance of the English 
teacher and the librarian 

4. Providing elective courses in Grades XI 
and XII 

5. Providing opportunity rooms for pupils 
deficient in English, allowing credit, of 
course, for reasonable progress and promo- 
tion at whatever time deficiencies are re- 
moved 

6. Encouraging teachers to experiment with 
original plans, such as the small-group pro- 
cedure described by Mr. Hatfield in the 
October Journal 


Supervisors also are in an exception- 
ally favorable position for making physi- 
cal conditions right for teaching. The 
happy trend today in supervision—that 
is, developing teacher personality, en- 
couraging individual techniques and 
initiative, co-operating rather than legis- 
lating—challenges and encourages the 
best that is within the teacher. In addi- 
tion to sensing and developing finer 
techniques within a teacher, the super- 
visor helps most as a co-ordinator. Too 
much time is wasted in English classes 
by proceeding without any regard for 
what has been taught before or for what 
is to follow. Not only do we waste our 
own energies, but frequently we bore the 
pupil unmercifully. English skills should 
be cumulative. Each teacher should 
be able to build on foundations laid be- 
fore and, in his turn, broaden the base 
for future growth. This fact calls for ver- 
tical supervision in English. In a school 
system, someone constantly needs a vi- 
sion of the whole range of language ex- 
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periences from the kindergarten through 
the junior college. Furthermore, this per- 
son needs to hold before the teacher of 
each grade level the significance of what 
he is doing in relation to the whole lan- 
guage program. This function, of course, 
belongs to supervision. 

Finally, let us consider some of the 
things which the teacher himself may do 
in making physical conditions right for 
teaching. First among these is not an ex- 
ternal physical condition within itself, 
but from it derives a group of physical 
circumstances without which effective 
teaching cannot exist. Not so long ago I 
heard a teacher of long experience re- 
mark—and I’m not sure that it was al- 
together facetious—that he was often 
tempted to write an essay on the topic 
“Reflections upon a Misspent Life.” I 
was struck then by what an intensely 
tragic state his must be; and I have 
wondered since how after spending al- 
most a lifetime in school business, much 
of which was spent in introducing pupils 
to the richness of literature, one could 
intimate such small respect for his own 
job as well as for the teaching profession. 
But unless teachers sense the vital rela- 
tionships between their subjects and life 
in all its breadth and height and depth, 
their teaching will inevitably be sterile, 
and they will face the same bitter empti- 
ness at the last. A teacher must have re- 
spect for his work if he expects to teach 
effectively. How will this respect be 
manifested? I think that there are at 
least five unmistakable bits of evidence. 
First, he will continue to study and to 
grow in his subject. Next, he will be 
eager to learn useful and improved meth- 
ods and techniques for mediating his 
subject to his pupils. Then, too, he will 
try to make some contribution, however 
small, to the advancement of his pro- 
fession. Furthermore, he will strive al- 
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ways to explain the significance of what 
he is teaching. And, last, he will be ever 
reluctant to appear before his pupils un- 
prepared. 

As sincere English teachers we have 
little difficulty in coming to believe that 
what we are teaching is of paramount 
importance to the individual as well as 
to society generally. Others, however, 
may not be willing or able to see as we 
do. Therefore a word of caution is in or- 
der, particularly now with many inade- 
quately qualified teachers filling the 
gaps in our ranks and with the likelihood 
that they will be with us for some time 
to come. As educational leaders in gen- 
eral have become more social minded 
and as many Council leaders have re- 
sponded brilliantly and effectively to 
this effort, pointing through several pub- 
lications the way to make our teaching 
more functional and therefore more vi- 
tal, there is grave danger of sighting our 
horizons so far that in spreading out to 
reach them we become so thin that there 
isn’t much substance anywhere. Let me 
be specific. In our English teaching are 
we sacrificing skill in language abilities 
for social attitudes? Does the English 
teacher have a greater responsibility 
for teaching one to read understand- 
ingly, to think clearly and rational- 
ly, to have the power of clear, concise 
expression, than he does to teach one 
his personal responsibility in solving 
the economic and financial problems of 
the war or to teach one the needs of the 
individual for social and personal ad- 
justment? I am not absolutely sure of 
the answer, but I do know that there are 
some functions that the schools are tra- 
ditionally responsible for and that as 
yet the schools are the sole agency for; 
among those are the functions of reading 
and writing. I know also that in two re- 
cent publications of the National Edu- 
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cation Association, Proposals for Public 
Education in Postwar America and Edu- 
cation for All American Youth, the scope 
of English has been severely limited and 
the English teacher has just about lost 
his identity. 
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Could we, then, contribute further to 
making physical conditions right for 
teaching by clarifying for the English 
teacher his relative responsibility for 
developing skill in language abilities and 
for developing social attitudes? 











TO LIGHTEN THE LOAD 





Students who think spelling is weird anyway might as well be furnished 


with some good proof of their contention—to wit: 
“shoti” is pronounced fish: gh as in laugh (f) 
0 as in women (i) 


ti as in temptation (sh) 


“sheauphtheightough” is pronounced potato: 
gh as in hiccough ( 
eau as in beau ( 
phth as in phthisis (t) 
eight as in eight ( 
ough as in though ( 

“Phtholognyrrh is pronounced Turner: 
phth as in phthisic 
olo as in colonel 
gn as in gnat (n) 
yrrh as in myrrh 

IRENE Hunt 
Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, Washington 


I found it difficult to explain to students the difference between a misplaced 
modifier and a dangling participle until I happened upon an easy way to test the 
two forms. If the group of words is a misplaced modifier, all the rest of the sen- 
tence can remain “‘as is’ and the correction can be made merely by placing the 
modifier in the right place. With the “‘dangler,”’ however, it is necessary to take 
the main clause all apart and put it together again. 

Going to work, I saw a factory. 
Sailing into New York, the Statue of Liberty was seen. 
ALIDA PARKER 
Beverly Hills High School, Beverly Hills, California 


If you enjoyed reading ‘‘To Lighten the Load,” why not send in your 
own good ideas or amusing anecdotes to help other teachers of English? 





























A PLEA FOR THE UNDER- 
EDUCATED VETERAN 


The “G.I. Bill of Rights” is the most 
generous gesture ever made to those who 
have offered their lives in its defense by any 
nation in any age. The most significant pro- 
visions of this law deal with the educational 
benefits a veteran may obtain. Every veter- 
an, regardless of age, previous education, or 
occupation, is entitled to at least one year of 
training under the provisions of the law. 

This will be of great value in helping the 
veteran solve his personal problems of read- 
justment to civilian life. Furthermore, it 
has tremendous social and economic impli- 
cations for the entire country, Individual 
servicemen, having increased their earn- 
ing power and effectiveness as’ citizens 
by virtue of what they have learned in the 
armed forces and by means of the training 
made available to them as veterans, will be 
able to make far greater social and economic 
contributions to their home communities. 


A tragic flaw in this whole plan, however, 
is to be found in the fact that the group of 
veterans who most need educational assist- 
ance will be unable to obtain it, not for lack 
of legislation, but for lack of suitable train- 
ing courses, geared to meet their needs and 
deficient scholastic attainment. According 
to estimates made by Dr. E. V. Hollis of 
the Office of Education, 3} per cent of the 
men in the Army have had fourth-grade 
schooling or less. Making a conservative es- 
timate of the number of these men in all 
branches of the armed forces, there are in 
excess of half a million, It is well to recall 
that many other servicemen who have 
completed fourth grade are actually below 
that level in literacy skill. As education 
officer of the Navy’s Special Recruit Train- 
ing Program for white illiterates located at 
Camp Peary, Virginia, I have seen men who 
have completed as many as eight or nine 
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grades and yet are unable to make a satis- 
factory grade on fourth-grade literacy tests. 

What is to be done for this tremendous 
number of educationally deficient service- 
men? They cannot go to college or high 
school unless present standards are radically 
revised. It is impossible to place them in the 
classroom with children of a comparable 
level of educational attainment. It is in- 
appropriate to use children’s texts to teach 
these men. Steps must be taken by English 
teachers, both in planning courses for men in 
this category and in developing teaching 
materials of value and interest to them. 
Those charged with the responsibility of 
planning courses for veterans of all stages of 
academic attainment must consider this 
special group as a group requiring special 
assistance. 

Can the problem be solved? Of course it 
can, if English teachers everywhere will 
make it their business to see that adequate 
programs are offered to these men in their 
own communities. From tabulations of data 
made by the unit to which I am attached, 
we have learned that 80 per cent of the func- 
tional illiterates in the Navy (by Census 
definition, over fourteen years of age and be- 
low fourth-grade ability in literacy skills) 
come from 20 per cent of the counties. 
These counties, however, are spread over 
thirty-one states. Eighty per cent of func- 
tionally illiterate Navy inductees from rural 
areas come from eleven states. In spite of 
the localized character of functional illiter- 
acy, this unit has received men from all 
forty-elght states and thirty-one foreign 
countries. These facts will give some idea of 
the nature of the problems we face. All 
states and nearly all counties have men in 
service in the functionally illiterate cate- 
gory. What can we do about it? 

The armed forces have found it possible 
to develop literacy skills of fourth-grade 
level or better in men who have been almost 
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totally illiterate in as little as eight weeks. 
This is done, of course, under conditions 
peculiar to military service. Military disci- 
pline, the necessity of accelerating learning, 
long working hours, and good physical 
conditions are all factors serving to make this 
remarkable achievement possible. The pres- 
sure of the manpower needs of the Army 
and Navy have made such forced-draft 
training necessary. 

It is obvious that, although the results 
of such training are adequate for soldiers 
and sailors, they would not be satisfactory 
for civilians. A man in the Navy needs to be 
able to write letters home, to read those he 
receives; he needs to be able to read simple 
written instructions, to be able to sign his 
pay receipts. In short, the elements of 
fourth-grade literacy skill are sufficient. 
But this is not true in civilian life. A man 
needs far more than this in the way of read- 
ing and writing ability if his educational de- 
ficiencies are not to bar him from economic 
independence and self-improvement. 

No such pressure of time need operate in 
civilian training programs for functionally 
illiterate veterans. One year of training, as 
has been stated previously, is available to 
the servicemen. Why not one year of training 
in the literacy skills for those who need it? 
Combine this with training in the field of 
English along strictly utilitarian lines, and 
you have the type of program the veteran in 
this category not only needs but with which 
he is already familiar. More than 75 per cent 
of a large sample of Navy Special Trainees 
were anxious to receive some kind of post- 
war training. They want useful training, in 
letter-writing, in record-keeping, in reading 
for information and reading for pleasure. 
They want it—but will they get it? 

This is a pressing problem. It requires 
thoughtful consideration and careful plan- 
ning now. The demobilization period has al- 
ready begun. More than a million and a 
quarter men have already been released 
from service, and close to a thousand are 
being released every day. This is the trickle 
before the flood. In postwar educational 
plans for the veteran, one question must be 
dealt with as soon as possible: What of the 
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functionally illiterate veteran? He has done 
as much for his country as any other veteran. 
Shall we, as English teachers, ignore the 
group needing the most help from us as pro- 
fessional educators? 

SAMUEL ADAMS LYNDE 

LIEUTENANT, U.S.N.R. 
Camp PEARY, VIRGINIA 


“TELESCOPIC BRIEFS” IN BUILDING 
READING COMPREHENSION 


“When in doubt, do a brief.” The group 
grew tired of this motto, but after eight 
weeks of intensive work in the building of 
reading speed and comprehension, they all 
agreed that it was a good one. 

We started, fourteen eleventh- and 
twelfth-grade boys and I, at the beginning 
of the summer with the purpose of building 
reading power and skills, Certainly they all 
needed it! Their Traxler and Iowa tests' 
were low, especially in comprehension. 
Scores on getting the main ideas were ex- 
tremely low, not to mention comprehension 
of details. 

The will to work and interest in the pro- 
gram were also missing qualities. Com- 
ments such as, “I don’t know why I’m 
here,” “I don’t care anything about read- 
ing,” etc., were not conducive to smoothly 
running Class relationships. 

Since the summer program was only 
eight weeks long, group interest had to be 
aroused rapidly. Information collected from 
available school records, statements by 
other instructors, and pupil expressions of 
interests provided valuable clues to promis- 
ing starting-points. The interests revealed 
by this survey were used as a basis for 
choosing reading activities. Any group will 
adjust rapidly, and respond favorably, to 
a program that takes into serious account 
the common problems and interests of its 
individual members. This group was no 
exception. During the first week animal, 

™ Arthur E. Traxler, Traxler High School Reading 
Test, Grades to—11—12 (Bloomington, Ill.: Public 
School Publishing Co.), Forms A and B; Jowa Silent 
Reading Tests: For High Schools and Colleges (New 
York and Chicago: World Book Co.), Forms Am 
and Bm. 
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airplane, scientific, and travel stories struck 
fire as topics for interesting discussions that 
led naturally into correlated reading of 
articles, stories, and books. 

The low scores in comprehension showed 
that the development of ability to under- 
stand the printed language was to be our 
major goal in the program. As a part of 
our efforts to speed up and deepen compre- 
hension in reading, we adopted for our 
regular home-work assignment a compre- 
hension exercise called a “‘telescopic brief.” 

During the first two weeks we had class 
discussions on “key words” during which 
we analyzed representative articles in cur- 
rent magazines. From our work together 
we discovered that in any sentence or para- 
graph certain key words carry the meaning. 
For example, in the following paragraph we 
would select the italicized items as key 
words: 

Orchids are as temperamental as a prima 
donna and as hard to raise as hummingbirds. 
They aren’t always pretty either. Some orchids 
look like caterpillars, others like bees, lizards, 
toads, a clawy fourfingered hand.... . But 
of course, there are some real beauties. .... 


When the key words in each paragraph 
were selected, we would then list them in 
order of occurrence. After all the key words 
were listed, we would state the central idea 
of the entire article in a sentence or two 
and give our reaction to the material as a 
whole—whether interestingly written, vital 
to present-day living, or purely informa- 
tive, and whether liked or disliked. These 
reactions were important, since they helped 
us select materials for class reading and 
discussion. 

By the end of two weeks we had become 
fairly expert in spotting key words with 
ease and facility. We were now ready for a 
variation of the “telescopic brief’’—the 
“telescopic sentence brief.’ Knowing the 
importance of key words, we had little 
difficulty in learning that in each paragraph 
(or two closely related paragraphs) there 
are only one or two sentences that contain 
the main idea. Using the same procedure 
as before, we selected any magazine ar- 
ticle we wished and chose from each para- 
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graph the key sentence that carried the 
meaning. For example, here are two short 
paragraphs chosen from the Pan American. 
The key sentences are given in italics: 


When Latin students riot, there is usually a 
purpose with a national significance. They don’t 
indulge in the North American type of college 
prank; their uprisings are staged for vital issues. 
They change laws, force new ones, and express 
their opinions, openly and widely, on almost 
every national issue. 

They even force government changes. In Chile, 
in 1931, students inaugurated and directed the 
successful national revolt which brought the 
removal of the iron-handed dictator, Carlos 
Ibanez. 


If the key sentence was an extremely long 
or involved one, we restated it in a briefer 
and more compact form, taking care not to 
lose important meanings in the process of 
apocopation. 

The key sentences were again listed and 
numbered by paragraphs. 

It is easy to check briefs of this kind, 
for, when selected properly, they read easily 
and without serious gaps in the thought. 
In other words, they become a concen- 
trated précis of the article. In correcting 
the briefs, therefore, it is not always neces- 
sary to have a key for each article. For 
all practical purposes, it is sufficient to 
check carefully for missing links in the 
sequence of ideas. 

It happens that in the examples given 
above, the key sentences are the first ones. 
This, of course, is not always the case. 
A little practice, however, readily gives skill 
in detecting even the most obscure ones. 
As always, the main idea of the entire ar- 
ticle was stated in two or three sentences at 
the end of the brief, along with an evalua- 
tion of the article. 

Since continuous, spaced practice is vital 
to the building of skills in reading compre- 
hension, the sentence briefs were continued 
as a regular assignment for four weeks. 
They were carefully checked and returned 
the following day for correction as needed. 
Individual conferences were held with stu- 
dents who had difficulty in locating key 
sentences. By the end of four weeks, how- 
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ever, the class was quite adept in briefing 
almost any article. 

We were now ready for the third step— 
that of rapidly skimming an article with a 
view to grasping at a glance the key ideas 
contained in it. To build this skill, we 
again resorted to a “telescopic summary 


TABLE 1 








Cass AVERAGES IN 
PERCENTILES 


THE ENGLISH FOURNAL 


By the time eight weeks had passed, we 
all felt that we could track almost any key 
word, sentence, or idea to its lair and make 
it say “Uncle.”’ Concomitantly, we had be- 
come the best-informed group on current 
affairs on the campus. 

Now, you say, “This is all very well, but 
what did you achieve?” To answer this 
question, let us look at the Traxler test 
scores, Forms A and B. Form A was given 
at the beginning of the eight weeks’ work, 
and Form B at the end of the program. 


Tes ————- lr : 
os | The tabulation of class averages tells part 
= — | Eo of the story (Table 1). Individual scores 
| creas : ; : 
—__—____ - —— ——| — afford even more interesting comparisons 
Reading speed. .... rere | 50 | 65 | +15 (Table 2). 
Reading comprehension. . . 32 47 | 15 : ; 
Total score................] 40 60 | +20 It is, perhaps, obvious here that the suc- 





brief.” The instructions for developing this 
type of brief were: 

Read the story as rapidly as you can and 
still feel that you understand what you are 


cess of any reading program depends largely 
on the degree of interest and enthusiasm 
aroused. It is equally important that pro- 
grams of this type not be labeled ‘“reme- 
dial.” The best approach is to avoid all 
labels that carry connotations of inferiority 


TABLE 2 


| HiGHEST-RANKING | LoweEstT-RANKING | MEDIAN 
} STUDENT | STUDENT | STUDENT 
Test | a | 
| | | | 
Form | Form In- | Form | Form |_ In- | Form | Form | _ In- 
| A B crease A B |crease| A | B crease 
| | | 
Se ee ae eee aes aes sake ; Kes ee ‘ 
Reading speed. . . 5 | 100] +05 | 22 68 | +46 | 19 | 38 | +10 
Reading comprehension 52 67 15 5 30 | 25 24 | 36 12 
Total score...... 19 100 | +7 5 50 | +45 | 7 | «63s +18 








reading. Then close the magazine or book and 
write a short summary from memory, giving: 
(a) the central idea of the article; (6) a sum- 
mary of the article emphasizing the key ideas 
that bear out, support, or illustrate the central 
idea; and (c) a criticism of article and personal 
reaction. 

The ‘telescopic summary briefs’’ alter- 
nated with the “telescopic sentence briefs” 
during the last two weeks. The danger of 
monotony was reduced by allowing the 
group to select the articles and subjects in 
which they were most interested. This 
policy proved a vital aid in the main- 
tenance of enthusiasm. 





and stress, instead, that everyone can bene- 

fit from practice in building reading power. 
If the program was successful in achiev- 

ing growth in reading ability, the reason is 

probably attributable to careful attention 

to these guiding principles: 

1. Reading centering around current, vital, 
and significant subjects 

2. Use of and individual interests as 
criteria for guiding reading experiences 


class 


3. Group pre-guidance concerning purposes 
and reasonably attainable results 

4. Motivation through self-evaluation, using 
individual reading and comprehension charts 











From the progress chart that each mem- 
ber of the group constructed, he could see 
at a glance his daily progress in both com- 
prehension and speed during the timed 
reading periods. The graphs helped greatly 
in maintaining interest and enthusiasm. 
The lines rose rapidly, visually spelling 
success. 

Several students improved greatly in 
other courses that they were taking during 
the summer. According to their own state- 
ments, they were able to cover the reading 
assignments much faster and with a great 
deal more understanding. These admis- 
sions were substantiated by their instruc- 
tors. The carry-over of the work into sub- 
jects was facilitated by the provision of 
opportunities to utilize reading materials 
assigned in other classes. There was nothing, 
for example, to prevent any student from 
using as a basis for his briefs reading as- 
signed in English, social studies, or hygiene 
courses. 

How much of this improvement will re- 
main with the students? We hope to follow 
up the students and to evaluate their future 
progress, wherever such evaluation is pos- 
sible. On the basis of past experience, how- 
ever, it is safe to say that, while some may 
lose part of what they gained, they will by 
no means lose all. Now that they have 
been started and have discovered that read- 
ing improvement is not only a possibility 
but a profitable form of fun, some will 
continue to grow both in speed and in depth 
of comprehension. 


How did the group feel about their work? 
Many entered the program with such re- 
marks as: “I don’t like to read,” “I never 
read if I can help it,” “I would like to read, 
but I never seem to be able to get anything 
out of it,” and “I’m just not interested in 
reading.”’ What a pleasant contrast were 
the remarks at the end of the summer! 
One typical comment was: ‘‘Now I feel for 
the first time that I can pick up a book and 
really enjoy reading it!” 


THORNTON C. BLAYNE 


MENLO SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
MENLO PARK, CALIFORNIA 
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I CHOSE TO STOOP 


In the time of your life, live—so that in that 
wondrous time you shall not add to the misery 
and sorrow of the world, but shall smile to the 
infinite delight and mystery of it.—WILLIAM 
SAROYAN,. 

Where will our youth learn better how to 
live their lives in the manner advocated by 
Saroyan than from the pages of literature? 
Yet we teachers of the elective courses in 
literature have remained aloof in our ivory 
tower, choosing to have most of our fine 
young people leave our schools without the 
benefit of a literature course rather than 
to step down to earth and show them the 
practicality of such courses. 

So many young Americans suffer the 
myopia of their occupational-minded elders 
and must have the aid of the convex lens of 
faculty advice to make the far-sighted selec- 
tion of a course in world, English, or Ameri- 
can literature. 

Three years ago, desperate in my ineffec- 
tive elevation, I decided to stoop to the re- 
organization of my English literature course 
into life-units. My purpose was not to de- 
crease the emphasis on the cultural but to 
make clear the answer to the pupil’s unex- 
pressed, as well as expressed, question: 
“What good will this course do me?” 

I used our adopted text and, of course, the 
selections I had taught in the traditional, 
approved method of organization; but I 
placed them in thought-content units. Al- 
though I had made specific and detailed out- 
lines in preparation for the course (which I 
brazenly advertised in the school paper), I 
soon found the pupils offering suggestions 
that caused me to make many adjustments 
as the term advanced. 

In discussing my plan I shall leave de- 
tails and lists to the reader’s vision. 

During the first few assembly periods we 
get acquainted by talking about the pupils’ 
plans and desires. All, of course, want to 
have a happy life, and they think happiness 
is synonymous with power and wealth. Be- 
cause of Hitler and Hirohito, Macbeth has 
seemed the logical selection with which to 
start the “Ideal Life” unit. Even before 
other similar selections are studied, the pu- 
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pils have wavered in their opinion; and they 
offer such specific suggestions as home, love, 
service, and work as being more likely to 
make one happy. “The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night,” The Great Lover, Sonnets of the 
Portuguese, and a great many other classics 
are eagerly read by the pupils. Although I 
help them to see the beauty of the authors’ 
art, they are able to make their own adapta- 
tions. 

The class soon raises the question as to 
how they can best prepare themselves to at- 
tain their greatest degree of happiness; and 
for the second term we pass on to the 
“Preparation for Life’? unit. Among the 
best-liked selections read in this unit are the 
advice and explanation ones, such as Polo- 
nius to Laertes and Laertes to Ophelia from 
Hamlet; Lord Chesterfield’s ‘Letters to His 
Son”’; Kipling’s “If’’; Newman’s “The Edu- 
cated Man” and “The Gentleman”; Bacon’s 
“Of Studies”; and Huxley’s “A Liberal 
Education.” 

Now the pupils are anxious to see ‘‘Life as 
It Is.” I have always begun this unit with 
the Canterbury Tales and followed with the 
Pickwick Papers because I believe life is 
only a series of social experiences, and to 
adjust one’s self one must know as much as 
possible about one’s fellow-man. The Rivals, 
Spreading the News, and the “Rape of the 
Lock” seem especially to belong in this 
unit, as do many others which will occur to 
the teacher of literature. This unit is the one 
in which we study the biographies of our 
authors, and often we present the studies in 
drama form. Some of the sordidness of life 
is revealed in the studies; and temptations 
(Faerie Queen), frustrations (“Elegy in a 
Country Church Yard”’), inhumanities (De- 
serted Village), disillusions (The Seafarer), 
and retributions (Ancient Mariner) claim 
our attentions. Johnson’s Rasselas is a 
splendid selection to use at the end of this 
unit. 


The fourth and last unit, “Enrichments 
and Antidotes for Life,” comes in the spring; 
and I begin it with the nature poems, such 
as Shelley’s “The Cloud,” Noyes’s “The 
Barrel Organ,” and the skylark poems by 
both Wordsworth and Shelley. This is the 





time that I teach verse form and patterns. 
For a period of two weeks we write exer- 
cises, the best of which we have published 
under the title Rhymes and Rhythms. This 
slim volume has proved very popular with 
the student body and community. So the 
creative and appreciative instincts are de- 
veloped! 

Travel-books and descriptive poems of 
England make the pupils England-con- 
scious, and literary maps and scenic scrap- 
books add much color and interest to this 
unit. I usually use selections from ‘‘Childe 
Harold”’ first. 

Humorous selections follow because they 
serve to emphasize the importance of humor 
as a saving grace and enrichment of life. I 
begin this unit with “The Mad Hatter’s Tea 
Party.” 

The course ends with a study of the allied 
arts to foster hobbies. Book plates, pictures, 
furniture, ceramics, costumes, and songs are 
studied through individual research and re- 
ports. We have much classroom singing of 
English ballads and lyrics throughout the 
year and use some good records. The hobby 
unit is climaxed with a conducted tour 
through our Nelson Gallery of Art. 

My students pass the college-requirement 
examination above the average; the enrol- 
ment has steadily increased, even though the 
number of required subjects has also been 
increased by new wartime requirements. 
The testimonials that come from the pupils 
who have had the course are a rich reward 
for my descent from the ivory tower. 


ILA MAvuDE KITE 


CENTRAL SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
KANSAS City, MISSOURI 


THE FIRST FIVE MINUTES 


The teaching of versification in the junior 
high school is quite generally overlooked. 
The endless details of classroom manage- 
ment and subject requirements force teach- 
ers to relinquish many of the phases of 
English formerly held in great esteem. Par- 
ticularly in academic classes, the study of 
poetry, apart from ordinary memory work, 
was a time-honored enterprise that amply 














requited pupils and teachers. The former, 
by a greater knowledge of versification, had 
a deeper appreciation of all poetry; and 
when in high school they met Virgil, they 
were not unfamiliar with the flowing hexam- 
eter. The latter, in teaching poetry, had 
exact terms by which to express themselves 
and were able to lead classes to hitherto 
unsuspected beauties of the English lan- 
guage. Rhythm became more than acci- 
dental, and syllables were not chosen with- 
out design. Pleasing variations in meter, 
cadence, length of line, and the like became 
tangible realities; and pupils, putting their 
hands to writing verse, became partakers 
of an ancient and challenging art. That 
poetry is more than easy rhymes and pleas- 
ant jingles was a provoking discovery. 

The seventh year, particularly for aca- 
demic classes, is not too early to begin the 
study of versification. The problem, in the 
midst of wartime demands and distractions, 
is to find the time. After considerable ex- 
perimentation with junior high school class- 
es, the following procedure was an attempt 
to solve it. The work began with several 
full-length teaching periods with the ulti- 
mate purpose of throwing the subsequent 
work into the opening minutes of the period. 

In a seventh-grade academic class, by 
way of introducing the study of versifica- 
tion, certain familiar lines of poetry were 
read aloud by the teacher, with particular 
emphasis on the rhythm: 


Ay, tear her tattered ensign down 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled 
You know, we French stormed Ratisbon 
In Flanders fields the poppies grow 
The sea! the sea! the open sea! 
By questioning, the class was led to com- 
ment upon the rhythm of the lines, with the 
syllables alternating in accent and with a 
very definite and characteristic beat. Next 
the teacher read aloud certain common- 
place ideas expressed in the same meter: 
Oh come, the bell has rung for school 
The rain has fallen through the night 


The little puppy barked at him. 
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Next, pupils were encouraged either to 
recall verses in the same meter or to in- 
vent their own. Some of the lines were 
placed upon the blackboard, and the pre- 
liminary marking of feet and accent was 
begun: 


Oh sun | and skies | and clouds | of June. 


Then followed the identification of the 
iambic foot, as already exemplified in the 
lines of the lesson, with the customary 
marking of syllables: 


How sleep | the brave | who sink | to rest. 


Finally, the meaning of the word “‘tetram- 
eter’ was taught, and the lesson ended 
by oral reading from a predetermined list, 
the teacher having selected certain easy 
poems in iambic tetrameter. For a home 
lesson, the pupils were asked to write sev- 
eral original verses in the same meter. The 
entire lesson made a convenient unit for a 
forty-minute period. 

When the class reached the English 
teacher the next day, it was given a minute 
or two to write one good iambic tetrameter; 
and there followed a short discussion of 
that work and of the home assignment. 

Thereafter—and here is the point of the 
whole device—the class was expected to 
write two, or perhaps four, verses in the 
same meter at the very beginning of each 
English period. It is no digression to remark 
that one bad feature of the junior high 
school is the confusion and consequent prob- 
lems in discipline which arise when classes 
file from room to room. Teachers generally 
are required to do corridor duty; their at- 
tention is often engrossed by problems of 
conduct arising therefrom; and all too fre- 
quently the trouble that begins within their 
classrooms, while idle hands and carefree 
spirits make merry, taxes their ingenuity as 
disciplinarians, to the disadvantage of le- 
gitimate work. This is especially true of 
young teachers. Any device that puts a 
class, on its own responsibility, immediately 
to work, is worth any teacher’s attention. 
Such remarks are not confined to English 
teachers; and it is unhappily true that many 
teachers are content to let a class drift while 
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they attend to affairs in the corridors be- 
tween classes—and this whether they are 
concerned with legitimate school duties or 
are simply indulging in idle gossip. It takes 
too many teachers too long to get their 
classes at work. The device outlined above, 
or any similar one, is admirably suited to 
solve this commonplace difficulty by put- 
ting the burden exactly where it belongs— 
upon each individual pupil working under 
the remote control of a business-like teacher. 

Thus it will be seen that while the pro- 
cedure given above is primarily a lesson in 
versification, it solves a number of other 
difficult problems as well. 

After the initial lesson, and perhaps a 
second, the work of writing verse was as- 
signed to the first five minutes of each Eng- 
lish period (or for one period a day where 
English meets more than five times a week). 
This included the writing and reciting of 
lines, comments by the teacher, a rapid but 
inclusive examination of papers, and an 
attempt to clear little difficulties occurring 
in the work. 

For a second week, beginning with a full 
lesson, the trochaic foot was introduced, 
and other terms, like ‘‘trimeter,”’ “pentam- 
eter,’ and so forth, were taught. 

After a month’s work, the class should be 
familiar with the four common feet—iambic, 
trochaic, dactylic, and anapestic—and with 
trimeter, tetrameter, pentameter, and hex- 
ameter. From time to time variations were 
brought forward, such as the common use of 
a trochee at the beginning of an otherwise 
iambic line or the feminine ending or the 
caesura. 

Thereafter, for whatever period of time 
a teacher has in mind, the class continues 
the daily exercise, with a rapid growth in 
the appreciation of poetry. The chief satis- 
faction, apart from the basic cultural value, 
comes from the fact that so much excellent 
work, too often given over for apparent 
lack of time, can be compressed into five 
daily and purposeful minutes. 

Other phases of English, too, such as 
letter-writing, spelling, vocabulary-building, 
and the like, lend themselves admirably to a 
similar use. 


Having been taught, for example, a busi- 
ness letter of inquiry, pupils are asked to 
write such a letter correct in every detail. 
Again, the study of grammar includes many 
manageable units, each one, in turn, suf- 
ficient to occupy a class before the teacher 
enters the room. The mechanical nature of 
spelling or dictionary work, such as defi- 
nitions, pronunciation, derivations, and the 
like, makes them useful for this introductory 
interval. Vocabulary study, which is so 
necessary and takes so much time, might 
well be used; a class, for example, being re- 
quired to learn two or three new words 
every day." Work on synonyms and an- 
tonyms is valuable. Even the memorizing 
of a few lines of poetry is worth while, al- 
though in such a case a teacher must expect 
and permit the murmur of voices conning 
the lines. Again, technicalities, such as 
punctuation, quotations, the use of “too,” 
plurals, possessives, and many others, pro- 
vide an endless stream of work. 

In almost every case, however, it is taken 
for granted that the teacher has already 
taught the lessons used for this work. Like- 
wise it is assumed that at the end of the 
short introductory period the teacher will 
make a definite check on the work accom- 
plished. Otherwise the pupils’ work will be- 
come careless and worse than useless. Teach- 
ers, too, should not assign so little work that 
pupils can finish rapidly; otherwise a new 
period of idleness arises, and the value of 
the opening exercise is lost. From the time a 
class enters the room until the teacher has 
finished checking the work, not more than 
five or six minutes should elapse. The pro- 
cedure in no way is intended for advance 
work but concerns only drill material, often 
badly needed and impossible for lack of time. 


Joun H. TREANOR 


WASHINGTON IRVING SCHOOL 
ROSLINDALE, MASSACHUSETTS 


‘For extension of this device see the author's 
“Better Spelling in the Junior High School,”’ Catholic 
School Journal, October, 1941; also ‘‘Words, Too, 
Are Wonderful,” Elementary English Review, De- 
cember, 1943. 
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Convention Concentrates 


Summaries from the Columbus M eeting of the NV.C.T.E. 


STIMULATING CREATIVE 
TEACHING 


ROBERT C. POOLEY’ 


There is an old Italian proverb which goes, 
“He who would kindle another must himself 
first glow.” The stimulation of good teach- 
ing is in large part the ability to transmit 
the motive force of sound convictions to 
other teachers. Hence the supervisor not 
only must be an artist-teacher himself but 
must have the power to transmit the sound 
convictions concerning English which arouse 
masterful teaching in those whom he super- 
vises. 

IT shall mention basic convictions in three 
of the important areas of English instruction. 

1. A primary test is the teaching of 
young pupils to be able to speak and write 
efficiently and with confidence in all the nor- 
mal needs of their lives. To this end all the 
machinery of English must be subordinated, 
so that good communication is the constant 
goal of all instruction. 

2. There are two prime purposes for the 
teaching of composition. The first is to teach 
decent, orderly thinking. The second is to 
provide a means for children to come to 
know themselves and their fellow-students 
as human beings and to develop a sense of 
their own worth and importance in the 
world in which they live. 

3. The purpose of reading and literature 
is the enrichment of experience. All other 
considerations must be subordinated to this. 
To provide experience, the literature read 
must be comprehended and enjoyed. If this 
goal of experience and enrichment is kepi 
in sight, significant changes in the present 
courses of study and teaching methods will 
be required. 


* Professor of English, in charge of training of 
teachers, University of Wisconsin. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL’S RESPONSI- 
BILITY FOR READING 


IRVIN C. POLEY’ 


We have a responsibility for oral as well 
as for silent reading on the secondary-school 
level. Oral reading has, understandably, 
been neglected in the elementary schools 
because silent reading needed the emphasis. 
The latter still needs the emphasis in the 
secondary school, but there are at least five 
reasons why oral reading has also a place on 
these levels: 

1. Adults have needs to read aloud to 
give information or to forward their voca- 
tional concerns; for example, items in the 
newspaper, announcements, letters, reports, 
prepared papers. 

2. Adults will have occasions to read 
aloud to give pleasure; for example, stories 
to children, tidbits from books, taking part 
in a group reading of a play. 

3. Reading aloud in school may increase 
enjoyment of literature; for example, work- 
ing on proper oral interpretation of a poem 
gives a familiarity which often breeds not 
contempt but admiration or liking. 

4. Reading aloud provides opportunity 
for incidental help on speech. Local accents 
have their philological interest, but an in- 
dividual needs to know that he may be un- 
pleasantly conspicuous outside his own 
locality if he says “Mary Christmas,” or 
“Dorrling, there are five morribles’” (from 
Cornelia Skinner’s skit on helping with the 
home work), or ‘“‘The Verse of the Toitle.”’ 

5. Successful reading-aloud activities— 
reading announcements in assembly, Bible 
reading, choral speaking, Masefield poetry 
contests—give more opportunities to give 
recognition to the many students who need 
the feeling that they ‘‘count.” 

* Vice-principal, Germantown Friends School 


Philadelphia. 
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There are many specific helps to oral 
reading we can give in our classrooms. Here 
are five: 

1. We can show how to phrase, which 
will help on silent reading, too. We must 
pause without putting periods in our voice; 
especially is this true at the end of a line of 
poetry. 

2. We can illustrate how coloring helps 
bring out the author’s meaning. In the 
sentence, “The pavement is already slip- 
pery,” the word “slippery,” will have a 
completely different color when used by a 
boy who hopes there will be skating and by 
an old lady who broke her leg on the ice only 
a year ago. 

3. We can demonstrate how valuable 
inflection can be in breaking up a monoto- 
nous delivery, in showing irony, in pointing 
a quotation without saying “quotes.” 

4. We can show the importance of tempo, 
increased in most humorous or dramatic 
material, decreased in somber literary pas- 
sages or in difficult exposition. 

5. In the reading of drama we can point 
up the value of such fundamental skills as 
picking up cues, giving what Gillette called 
“the illusion of the first time,”’ really listen- 
ing to what the other characters are saying. 


ACHIEVEMENT IN LANGUAGE 
ARTS IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


PRUDENCE BOSTWICK‘ 


Articulation in language arts among ele- 
mentary schools, secondary schools, and col- 
leges can develop only when there is real 
understanding by teachers of all three 
levels concerning the philosophy and prac- 
tices of each. Each will continue to be be- 
wildered by the product of the other until 
the growth and development of children 
and youth are seen as continuous processes. 
Characteristics which are common to grow- 
ing children and youth and those which are 
unique to certain age levels must be recog- 

‘Supervising teacher, department of language 
instruction, Denver. 


nized and used in the planning of learning 
experiences. Judgments of the effectiveness 
in teaching language arts must be in terms 
of the ability of children and youth to work 
creatively with language according to their 
own growing experiences. 

At the secondary level, teachers are most 
concerned with the developing powers of 
young people who are generally self-con- 
scious, awkward, unpredictable, and seeking 
for recognition and achievement both in 
their own social group and in the adult 
world. The chief functions of the language 
arts in the secondary school, therefore, are 
to provide for socialization, to bring about 
orderly thinking, to provide for the expres- 
sion of emotion, to stimulate imagination, 
and to encourage a free give-and-take of 
ideas in both oral and written form. To 
achieve such purposes, emphasis should be 
placed on clarity and adequacy of expres- 
sion in relation to personal and social prob- 
lems rather than on exercise books, work- 
books, and texts on grammar and rhetoric 
which tend to be unrelated to the direct ex- 
perience of young people. Skills must be 
developed in terms of needs arising in and 
through the activities of the total educa- 
tional program. 

Among the specific areas in which the sec- 
ondary school can work effectively in lan- 
guage arts are recognition and use of ab- 
stract ideas and generalizations; organiza- 
tion of materials; increasing comprehension 
of words in context, especially in the fields 
of the social studies and literature; and in- 
creasingly critical use of such techniques as 
paragraphing, punctuation, and spelling as 
means of clarifying expression. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS IN THE 
TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


NATHAN MILLER‘ 


“Tf the Navy can teach as much with a 
fifteen-minute film as a two-hour lecture, 
can’t schools? If the Army, using records, 

* O’Keefe Junior High School, Atlanta; chairman 
of N.C.T.E. Committee on Audio-visual Aids. 
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can start you talking a language in twelve 
hours, need schools take months?’ Com- 
ments like these challenge English teachers 
to think constructively upon their implica- 
tions for masterful and effective English 
philosophy, procedures, and materials. 

The aids have been with us for years and 
have been increasingly used by resourceful 
and alert teachers of English; but the war 
has accelerated their development. Now the 
issue is not shall we or shall we not avail 
ourselves of the benefits of audio-visual 
aids but how can we best use them for their 
maximum effectiveness in the whole pattern 
of English teaching and experience. The 
aids are psychologically sound as proved by 
experiments and classroom use. The psy- 
chologist tells us that 90 per cent of our 
learning comes through the eyes, 5 per cent 
through the ears, and 5 per cent through the 
other senses. 

The motion picture, the radio, phono- 
graph records, cartoons, pictures, picture 
magazines, and recording machines are ac- 
cepted as accompaniments of modern living 
in the lives of pupils and teachers. Evidence 
based upon research is ample to prove the 
aids indispensable for creating interest, for 
objectifying the subjective and abstract, 
for building concepts and attitudes, for 
economy and efficacy of presentation, for 
providing concomitant products of learning, 
for enrichment, and for result-producing 


_ practice. 


Speech and public speaking can be rapid- 
ly improved through the use of phonograph 
records, the making of disk recordings, prac- 
tice on the magnetic recording tape, and 
through the use of the radio. Principles of 
good English can be clarified and actually 
understood by the pupils when presented 
through the medium of films by the use of 
animated drawings that actually show rela- 
tionships, contrasts, and principles of good 
arrangement. Which would give the richer 
experience, mere reading of Macbeth, drama- 
tization of scenes by members of the class, 
or presentation of scenes or acts of the play 
in its edited entirety by professional actors 
and producers on the screen? Neither pro- 
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cedure denies values inherent in the other. 
Is it not sound from a psychological and 
literary standpoint to supplement, at least, 
reading experience and reading imagination 
by visualization through the medium of the 
motion picture, the group dramatization, 
or phonograph-record presentation? 

In the English teacher’s philosophy of 
teaching the audio-visual aids are simply 
what their name says—aids. They are not 
ends themselves but means to the end of 
reaching and teaching the whole of the 
needs to the pupil. Motion pictures, record- 
ing machines, radios, and phonographs are 
not in the English classroom for entertain- 
ment—although they may and do entertain 
—but for teaching purposes and are subject 
to preparation and methodology the same 
as other procedures and techniques used in 
class. The very indelibility, intensity, and 
ease of impression made by the medium of 
motion pictures, radio, and phonograph 
records imposes obligations and presents 
dangers to be avoided. Their use transcends 
the mechanical and moves into the realm of 
the emotions, the mind, and the spirit, 
where paths are complex and to be traveled 
with care, vision, and a feeling of moral ob- 
ligation. The aids must not be hampered in 
their legitimate uses by unwise haste in 
wholesale adoption before appropriate skills 
and adequate materials have been devel- 
oped for using them. 

To many pupils, too long, English has 
connotated something too highbrow for 
ordinary boys and girls to be interested in, 
not to mention for them to enjoy. Audio- 
visual aids offer help in bringing the so- 
called subject of English from its atmos- 
pheric connotation of Mount Olympus, 
shrouded libraries, so-called bookish “‘prop- 
er talking,” and “a hard subject, but you 
gotta have it” down to a level connoting 
“‘Gee, this is life,” “I need this,” “Look, I’m 
learning how to talk and how to write,” “I 
didn’t know English could be so practical.” 

The audio-visual aids must be used in 
the schools because they are part of the mod- 
ern world in which the pupil and teacher 
live. 
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TEACHING DRAMATIC ARTS IN 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


DINA REES EVANS’ 


The more we study the activities which 
constitute the world in which the high- 
school boy and girl must live and grow, the 
more we sense the truth of certain conclu- 
sions: (1) a large and significant portion of 
the lives of our young people exists outside 
and beyond the immediate control of the 
home, the church, and the school; (2) youth 
spends the greater part of this free time in 
recreational pursuits and pleasures, with 
the radio, motion pictures, and other forms 
of dramatic entertainment playing a promi- 
nent role; (3) our young people are essen- 
tially “consumers” rather than “‘producers”’ 
of the means they employ to absorb this 
extra time; and (4) radio, television, motion 
pictures, night clubs, theaters, and other 
like forms of entertainment will continue 
to play a part in the lives of these young 
people on into adulthood. 

Upon these observations the High School 
Committee of the American Educational 
Theatre Association bases the following 
recommendations as one means of solving 
the recognized problem: 

1. Schools must take upon themselves the 
responsibility of giving basic instruction in 
dramatic .arts—radio, television, motion pic- 
tures, and the stage—to establish “‘consumer’s”’ 
standards of evaluation and appreciation, and 
to assist these young people in becoming, to a 
much greater degree than is true at present, 
“producers” of these activities. 

2. Offer, as minimum instruction,a semester’s 
course in dramatic arts study and appreciation, 
allowing for the expansion of this instruction, 
on a curricular and co-curricular basis, to meet 
local needs and interests. Introduce as far as 
facilities permit workshop practices and activi- 
ties, providing ample opportunities for creative 
expression and vitalizing purely intellectual 
aspects of this work. Accept this training as es- 
sential preparation for better living in a demo- 
cratic order. 

Chairman of the Committee on Speech and 
Drama, Heights High School, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio; past president of the American Educational 
Theatre Association. 





3. Place this phase of the educational pro- 
gram of “‘dramatic arts” directors and teachers, 
persons with broad training and experience in 
theater arts, radio, and motion pictures, whose 
status is recognized and accepted as that of a 
distinct, specialized profession, in the same man- 
ner that we accept the “director of music”’ and 
the “director of athletics.” 

4. Establish means of integrating this in- 
struction with recreational activities in the 
home and community. Give Johnny and Mary 
standards of evaluation and appreciation of 
radio, movies, and theater by providing them 
with a basic knowledge of the techniques of 
these arts. Show youth how to use these arts as 
channels of creative recreational expression. 

5. To those, in and out of our educational 
system, who may be prone to regard the teach- 
ing of the dramatic arts as an educational frill 
and as a further burden upon an already over- 
taxed school program, it should be made clear 
that the postwar emphasis upon technical train- 
ing—and military perhaps—can easily produce 
a nation of people with one-sided interests—an 
unhappy and dissatisfied people at best. As 
Headmaster Leonard F. Wallis of the Willeadon 
County School, London, so aptly states it, “We 
must train the artistic and emotional faculties 
of our pupils, as well as and equally with their 
reasoning powers.” And again, ‘““We must sub- 
limate the destructive energies into channels 
which are more socially desirable.” 


These are realities America must face in 
postwar days. Our education must keep 
pace with our dynamic democracy. 


INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 
AT HOME 


MARION EDMAN‘ 


The rapidity of change in our age is well 
epitomized by Lewis Mumford in his obser- 
vation that between the years 1930 and 
1940 passed not a decade but a thousand 
years. The events which have brought about 
these changes in our national life have 
forced us into a re-evaluation of the state- 
ments of our basic philosophy, “the Ameri- 
can creed,” and a re-examination of our 


t Supervisor of language instruction, Detroit 
Public Schools. 
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CONVENTION 


social practices. Such self-analysis has 
brought into sharp focus the differences be- 
tween what we believe democracy means 
and the status of so-called minority groups 
in our national life. 

There are those in America who refuse 
to recognize the cruciality of this dilemma. 
On the whole, however, American schools 
have accepted the challenge to make democ- 
racy real for all of America’s citizens. As 
basic philosophy they have accepted not the 
ideal of a melting-pot but rather that of cul- 
tural plurality for all the citizens which 
make up our citizenry. The criterion for 
judging the worth of any human being in a 
democracy should be on his individual merit 
and never in terms of his group affiliation. 
This criterion should apply to his opportuni- 
ty for employment, housing, recreation, 
education, civil rights, etc. 

In order to combat prejudice, it is neces- 
sary to understand why it exists. Psycholo- 
gists generally recognize three fundamental 
reasons: (1) prejudice is carried along as a 
tradition, picked up from random sources 
within one’s pattern of culture; (2) preju- 
dice is held because it helps to perpetuate 
certain vested interests, either economic or 
social or both; and (3) prejudice grows out 
of the maladjustment and frustration of in- 
dividual personality, resulting in scape- 
goating. 

Two points of attack are possible in 
combatting prejudice: (1) to present dis- 
crimination as a moral issue: it is wrong to 
profess democracy and to disregard it in 
practice ; and (2) to point out that discrimi- 
nation militates against the best self-interest 
of the majority group in matters of health, 
education, housing, purchasing power, etc. 

In the classroom, teachers can inoculate 
children against prejudice (1) by teaching 
the facts about race as modern anthropology 
presents them and by pointing out the 
effects of discrimination against minority 
groups; (2) by practicing democracy in the 
classroom and by making sure that each 
child feels a sense of security within his 
group; (3) by arranging for face-to-face 
contacts with members of minorities who 
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are the best representatives of their groups; 
(4) by creating a feeling of appreciation for 
the human characteristics and the out- 
standing achievements of members of minor- 
ity groups by reading books dealing with 
these peoples and their representatives, by 
understanding folk art and culture, and by 
participating in activities which develop 
these appreciations; and (5) by teaching 
an understanding of what the “American 
creed”’ promises to all people. To these ends, 
teachers need to re-think their own feelings 
and their own adequacies concerning teach- 
ing respect and understanding for minorities. 


LITERATURE FOR BUILDING 
WORLD FRIENDSHIP 


THOMAS CLARK POLLOCK’ 


We have in this generation an urgent 
need to build world friendship. Through 
travel in peace and in war, Americans are 
becoming somewhat better acquainted with 
other peoples in the world. But mere ac- 
quaintance is not sufficient for understand- 
ing and friendship, as our own intercultural 
problems show. 

Imaginative literature can help us enter 
sympathetically into the lives of other 
people in other cultures. For friendship, 
two things are important. First, we must 
understand that our friend has basic needs 
and desires like our own. When you tickle 
him, he laughs; when you prick him, he 
bleeds. Second, we must realize that his 
habits of life and the specific details of every- 
day existence which arouse his sympathies 
and emotions are frequently very different 
from ours. Through the experiences of imag- 
inative literature, we can understand the 
people of other nations as human beings 
with desires like our own and enjoy habits 
and customs and ways of life which are dif- 
ferent from our own. We can, for example, 
begin to know the English through Bar- 
chester Towers and The Forsyte Saga, Russia 
through War and Peace and Quiet Flows the 
Don, China through The Good Earth and 


* Head of the department of English, College of 
Education, New York University. 
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Village in August, and India through Indigo 
and Toward Freedom. 

One of the best ways teachers of English 
can help to build world friendship is through 
reading for themselves and helping their 
students to enjoy literature which shows 
what life is like to other people. We should 
include in our curriculums not only litera- 
ture which reveals to us the central ideas 
and values of our own culture but also litera- 
ture which can give us a basis for friendship 
with the other peoples who share the world 
with us. 


ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE: 
PROBLEMS IN LATIN AMERICA 


M. GORDON BROWN’ 


The principal organizations and agencies 
in Latin America engaged in the teaching 
of English are (1) the national systems of 
education; (2) the numerous private schools, 
academies, etc., (3) the cultural institutes 
maintained by the United States Depart- 
ment of State in some forty-three cities; and 
(4) the cultural institutes maintained by the 
British government in accord with its policy 
of furthering British influence in Latin 
America. 

In any consideration of the teaching of 
English in Latin America one should keep in 
mind the following facts: 


1. In most of the countries of Latin America 
there is a great demand for a knowledge not 
only of the English language but also of 
American civilization as manifested in our 
business, art, literature, and social customs. 

2. In general, in the past, English instruction 
has been at a low level, particularly in official 
schools and universities. 

3. At present the most pressing problems re- 
lated with English teaching in Latin America 
are: 

a) The preparation of suitable materials: 
textbooks, charts, records, etc., in Span- 
ish, Portuguese and French as well as in 
English. 


* Specialist, Division of Inter-American Educa- 
tional Relations, U.S. Office of Education. 
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b) The preparation of teachers, trained not 
only in English but also in the teaching of 
English to Spanish-, French-, and Portu- 
guese-speaking persons. These teachers 
should have effectively mastered the lan- 
guage of the country in which they are 
active. 

c) The co-ordination of English-teaching 
activities in Latin America among the 
more important agencies in the field. 


The United States government has as- 
sumed the responsibility of aiding and en- 
couraging the teaching of English in the 
other American republics as a part of its 
program of cultural co-operation. 


ENGLISH AS THE SECOND LAN- 
GUAGE OF THE ORIENT: 
AN OUTLINE 


R. N. CRAWFORD’ 


I. The present status of English in the Orient 
A. In the area surrounding the Indian 
Ocean: India, Burma, Straits Settlement 
(Australia and New Zealand being Eng- 
lish-speaking and Occidental). Here 
English is already established as the 
second or universal language. 

1. For decades every student entering a 
government-recognized and aided 
high school has had to be prepared to 
study every subject, excepting his 
vernacular, in English. Aside from the 
vernaculars, all college and university 
work in India (and Burma) is, or was, 
in English. 

2. Most bazaar sellers and servants in 
the cities have enough English for 
practical purposes. All commerce is 
carried on in English. 

3. Because of the multiplicity of native 
languages, and the lack of any domi- 


every sort, including those most 
hostile to Britain, are conducted in 
English. If the English should with- 
draw from India, it is hard to imagine 
how the use of English could be dis- 
continued. 


* Central College, Chicago; formerly an inspector 
of secondary schools in Burma. 
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B. In the area facing the Pacific Ocean. 
Here English now ranks high as a favor- 
ite second language. It is widely taught 
in the schools. Scholars regularly use it 
for acquiring Western learning. Business 
with both the United States and Britain 
is regularly conducted in it. 


C. French Indo-China and the Dutch 
Indies have naturally used French and 
Dutch as their second languages. If they 
are returned to their former status, these 
languages will be employed along with 
the native vernaculars. Even so, English 
is so dominant that we may expect it to 
be widely studied and employed. 


Thus English is already established as 
the second language in regions with a popu- 
lation of from 370 to 400 millions and is a 
favorite second language in regions with 
population totaling hundreds of millions 
more. It seems destined to be the second or 
universal language of the Orient. 


II. Teaching English as the second language of 
the Orient 


A. To those speaking Indo-European lan- 
guages. As long as English is taught as 
an Indo-European language, no peculiar 
problems arise in teaching English to 
the masses of northern India. 


B. To those speaking Sino-Tibetan lan- 
guages. Recognition of the non-Indo- 
European elements of modern English 
structure and the development of meth- 
ods of teaching them seem essential if 

English is to become the dominant sec- 

ond language of these peoples in any im- 

mediate future. I mention four of these 

non-Indo-European features of modern 

English. 


1. Markers. As modern English words 
can be specialized in any way con- 
sistent with their lexical meanings, 
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we must discover and teach how 
words are fixed and recognized as 
nouns, verbs, etc. Thus a and the con- 
vert the pre-part-of-speech words 
help and work into nouns (the help, a 
work of art), and to converts the same 
words into verbs (to help, to work). 
Here is a most important section of 
modern English grammar that has 
received almost no attention. 

2. Positions. (Jack likes Jill. Jill likes 
Jack). The importance of position in 
modern English has been recognized, 
but the positions themselves have not 
been satisfactorily analyzed or re- 
duced to the order necessary if they 
are to be taught successfully in the 
Orient or here. 

3. Tones. (Listen to the following dia- 
logue: “Jack likes Jill?” “Yes, Jack 
likes Jill.” “Jack likes Jill! Why, the 
idea!’’ As the Sino-Tibetan languages 
are lexically tonal, so modern Eng- 
lish is grammatically tonal. Admit- 
ting the difficulties of classifying the 
tones does not justify side-stepping 
the task which needs to be—and, I 
believe, can be—done. 

4. Silences, pauses, stresses, tensions, 
and, possibly, aspirations. As our 
grammars have been based on writing 
rather than on speech, these have 
never received serious attention. 


As the Latin elements of its lexicon can 
help English become the favorite second 
language of those speaking the Romance 
languages, so, once they are discovered and 
taught, the non-Indo-European elements of 
its grammar—some of which correspond to 
elements of the Sino-Tibetan languages— 
can assist English in becoming the dominant 
second language of the Orient and thus in 
becoming the universal language a demo- 
cratic postwar world will require. 





Summary and Report 


About Education 


“WANTED: TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
in Foreign Countries,” by James Paul 
Stoakes, in the January School Review, 
should encourage particularly those who 
are afraid we are losing our identity because 
of current emphasis on other fields of study 
and also those who know that, despite the 
general shortage of teachers, the supply of 
English teachers is more ample than for 
teachers of many other subjects. Stoakes 
points out that the teaching of English as a 
foreign language is a field that has been 
largely neglected. He predicts that “if 
some sort of world order emerges from the 
present condition of things, English will 
be the international medium of that order.” 
In Latin America, today, there is already a 
terrific demand for native English teachers. 
Stoakes thinks that after the war the same 
situation will exist in all countries where it 
is not now generally spoken. He points out 
that “‘the lack of satisfactory textbooks for 
teaching English to foreigners is nothing 
short of amazing” and that this field alone 
presents excellent opportunities. Two other 
opportunities in the foreign-language field 
lie on two levels. “Careerists are needed, 
certainly—men and women thoroughly 
trained in English who will devote them- 
selves wholeheartedly to teaching English 
as a foreign language; to producing in a 
sane, critical atmosphere the needed ma- 
terials; to training their fellows in the 
techniques and devices which they find 
most effective. In addition to the specialist 
scholars, an army of teachers must be mo- 
bilized from the profession at large to serve 
for two years or three, if no more, in teach- 
ing English as a foreign language to the mil- 
lions who want to learn it from Monter- 
rey ....to Chungking.” 
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RECOGNIZING THAT THERE IS AN 
extensive opportunity for librarians in 
elementary- and high-school libraries, and 
in work with children and young people in 
public libraries as well as in all other forms 
of library work, the School of Library Sci- 
ence of Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is offering eight half-tuition 
scholarships for the regular session of 1945- 
46. The awards will be open to college 
graduates who meet the standards of schol- 
arship and personal qualifications set by 
the Admission Committee. Application for 
these scholarships should be filed before 
May 1. Awards will be announced May 15. 


THE NOVEMBER ISSUE OF EDUCA- 
tion is a Latin number containing ten arti- 
cles which to a greater or lesser degree deal 
with the future of Latin in the curriculum of 
postwar schools. Of considerable interest to 
teachers of English is one in particular— 
“The Place of Latin among the Foreign Lan- 
guages of the Post-war Secondary School,” 
by Jonah W. D. Skiles. Mr. Skiles thinks 
that ‘‘we are seeing the genesis of the re- 
birth of linguistic interest in America’ and 
that this interest is going to be an integrated 
interest and there will be a vital place for 
both ancient and modern languages.” He 
proposes an integrated foreign language and 
foreign culture program beginning in the 
junior high school (or even in the grades) 
that will furnish to every student linguistic 
opportunity to his fullest desires and ability, 
a kind of language-centered, secondary- 
school curriculum. Very briefly, his pro- 
posals include: (1) basic instruction in both 
oral and silent reading in English begun in 
the elementary school and continued in the 
junior and senior high school with ascending 
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SUMMARY 


emphasis on silent reading and vanishing 
emphasis on oral reading; (2) basic instruc- 
tion in the elementary school in functional 
phonics and phonetics and in functional 
grammar in English, with continued and 
more formal instruction in the secondary 
school; (3) guidance into the perception of 
ethical, moral, social, and aesthetic values 
through literature; (4) Brief elementary 
courses in foreign cultures in the seventh 
and eighth grades; (5) Latin begun in the 
seventh, eighth, or ninth grade—the earlier, 
the better; (6) one or more modern lan- 
guages, depending on the size of the school 
and the demand, offered in the eleventh 
grade; and (7) an advanced general lan- 
guage course of one or two semesters for 
eleventh- and twelfth-grade students. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE AND 
the Office of Censorship, writes H. A. Do- 
mincovich, of the Germantown Friends 
School, have discouraged student corre- 
spondence for the present, except through 
our office. “We, in turn, are not promoting it, 
but we do answer requests for information on 
the subject and put teachers in this country 
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in touch with teachers in the other American 
republics when requested to do so.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
tions Committee has received copies of two 
school newssheets written in English and 
issued by the English classes of the Lima 
High School (Colegio Maria Alvarado), 
Peru, and the Central High School, San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. The latter is published 
as one page in the city English-language 
newspaper, the World Journal, William 
Dorvillier, editor. On days when the high- 
school news appears, the English teacher 
has the pupils purchase the World Journal 
and use it for classroom work. The sheets 
are typical of high-school writing, both as to 
idiom and as to subject matter. The original 
cartoons are excellent. Much credit goes to 
the student editors, Eva Heller, Lima, and 
Rafael Torregrosa, San Juan, and to their 
advisers, Nan Waters and Myrtle Vicente, 
respectively. The Council congratulates 
these two schools for demonstrating so 
workable a solution to the problem of the 
use of English in a country where English 
is not the native language. 


About Drama, Theaters, and the Radio 


AMERICA’S OLDEST FOLK PLAY, 
Shepherd’s Christmas, which “probably has 
enjoyed a longer and more active life than 
any other mystery play in the world,” is 
described by Willis Knapp Jones in the 
December Jnter-American. It is thought to 
have been first introduced by the friars who 
came with Cortes in 1519, as a substitute for 
the Aztec religious festivities which began 
Derember 22. Whatever its origin, and 
though banned from performance in the 
church by the Third Mexican Council of 
1585, its popularity spread among the 
masses, and even today it can be seen at 
Christmas time in Mexico, Puerto Rico, and 
around Sante Fe, New Mexico, and San 
Antonio, Texas. 


“WARTIME DRAMA IN THE BRITISH 


’ 


Empire,” a bird’s-eye view of the British 








theater valiantly operating under duress of 
war. The United Kingdom is reported upon 
by Allardyce Nicoll, Canada by Rica Far- 
quharson, and Australia by Gavin Casey. 
There is also a supplementary “Letter from 
India” by Arthur Woehl. Last March, not 
one, but two Hamlet’s were playing in Lon- 
don. During the height of the blitz, lunch- 
hour versions of Shakespeare’s comedies 
and tragedies (“potted Shakespeare’’) were 
eagerly attended. Though there are not 
many new plays, every one of London’s 
forty theaters has been happily putting up 
the “house-full” boards. But Mr. Nicoll 
thinks that the truest picture of what is 
happening in the British dramatic world is 
to be found in the provinces in the work of 
the Council for the Encouragement of Mu- 
sic and the Arts, born of wartime conditions 
and growing into something which will have 
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lasting significance. Starting as a private 
institution, it accomplished so much that 
it was taken over by the Board of Education 
and now has the approval and support of 
the government. Under its auspices, groups 
of actors who are paid only bare living ex- 
penses, who are prepared to act anywhere— 
in school room, parish hall, or black-out 
shelter—and whose repertory consists only 
of works of artistic and cultural value, tour 
the country towns and small cities. As a re- 
sult “the scope of Britain’s patrons of the 
drama has widened beyond all knowledge,” 
and a machinery has been set up “which 
will certainly continue to function in peace- 
time as an important element in British 
artistic life.” 

In Australia and Canada the picture is 
equally bright. The feeling for the theater in 
wartime Australia has become so strong that 
there is movement toward the formation 
of a national theater. Various plans _ to- 
ward this end are under way. In Canada— 
under peacetime condition a country of well- 
established, well-organized Little Theaters— 
war finds the activity of these theaters ac- 
celerated and expanded. Citizens’ commit- 
tees, formed throughout the country to 
entertain the servicemen in barracks and 
camps, joined hands with the established 
drama leagues. ‘‘A survey indicates that an 
appreciation of the drama has been awak- 
ened all over Canada..... An Atlantic to 
Pacific survey shows that there is also a 
movement afoot for the establishment of a 
national theater....an organization that 
will operate throughout the entire Domin- 
ion.” 


“THE THEATRE INDIVISIBLE,” BY 
Frederic McConnell, director of the Cleve- 
land Playhouse, in the winter American 
Scholar, offers a blueprint for our own na- 
tional theater. He reveals “the potent prom- 
ise of that indigenous local theatre which 
exists in a hundred centers over the nation, 
and which, if realized, activated and ex- 
ploited, will produce a new theatre of au- 
thentic and national significance.” Let us 
harness and put to work our talent instead of 





letting it waste away as it now is doing, says 
Mr. McConnell. *‘Let the nation absorb it 
by perfecting a chain of theatre companies. 
Let it not be futilely and hopelessly fun- 
nelled through the narrow bottlenecks of 
Hollywood and Broadway. Let the artist 
return to his native heath and restore an 


affinity with normal existence.” 


THAT A LITTLE FRESH ENCOUR- 
agement is already being given some of our 
young playwrights is evident from the ar- 
ticle on ‘Theatre Workshops” in the Jan- 
uary Theatre Arts. Specialized theaters are 


coming into being all over the country. 


Frederic Day discusses the pre-writing 
laboratory experiments at the Anvil Thea- 


tre at Peterborough, John Kerr the Tryout 


Theatre for beginning playwrights at Seat- 


tle, and George Morris the Gate Theatre in 
Hollywood. This last is a professional try- 


out theater where the actor as well as the 


playwright finds his opportunity. Incidental- 
ly, the December Theatre Arts carries a 
most interesting photograph and a long 
note on a Buna, New Guinea, playhouse, 
typical of the more than a hundred little 
theaters erected by natives for the U.S.O. 
performances for American soldiers. The 
December Theater Arts also contains a de- 
scriptive and prophetic discussion of tele- 
vision stage settings. This is by Robert 
Wade, who envisions a new art. 


COUNCIL MEMBERS SHOULD BE 
especially interested in the December Edu- 
cation, a radio-education number, edited by 
Max Herzberg, chairman of the Council’s 
Radio and Photoplay Committee and editor 
of the Council symposium, Radio and Eng- 
lish Teaching. In the introductory article, 
“Radio and Education,” Mr. Herzberg 
writes that we must see radio “as part of the 
whole idea of communication, and see com- 
munication, in its physical and intellectual, 
its cultural and spiritual significance, as the 
greatest device of civilization, the means by 
which civilization becomes realizable.” The 
various articles in this issue discuss prob- 
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lems of radio as applied to education and 
give suggestions for their solution and also 
present material which makes possible a 
direct study of radio as a form of art. 


“THE RADIO UNIVERSITY IN PEACE 
and War,” by Eric Underwood, appears in 
the winter American Scholar. He points 
out that in America we have the first radio 
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station—WRUL in Boston—devoted ex- 
clusively to educational programs and sup- 
ported wholly by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of public-spirited people. For nine 
years it has been sending out educational 
programs to all the world without one word 
of advertising. He discusses the history of 
this “World Radio University” and its 
future potentialities. 


About Literature 


THE LITERARY MERITS OF ANOTH- 
er rugged individualist concern Leo and 
Miriam Gurko in “The Steinbeck Tempera- 
ment,” which appears in the autumn Rocky 
Mountain Review. The Gurkos point out 
that Steinbeck has moved with the times; 
that his attitudes have changed with those 
of the American people; that the “thematic 
progression” in his novels “follows in se- 
quence the themes absorbing the American 
people during the past fifteen years.” Tor- 
tilla Flat, In Dubious Battle, and Of Mice 
and Men, “in the wider social sense mark 
the first serious appearance in American 
fiction of what have traditionally been 
known as the lower classes.” The Grapes of 
Wrath “is one of the most profoundly mov- 
ing and important books of the interval be- 
tween two world wars.” The Moon Is Down, 
with all its shortcomings, suggests Stein- 
beck’s “almost sensory awareness of the 
times, his acute perception of how the novel 
can siphon and sublimate the movements of 
the age.” According to the Gurkos, there- 
fore, we may expect that he will “leave as 
strong a mark upon the social consciousness 
and literary history of the 1940’s as he has 
already done in the 1930’s.” 


“THE FRIGHTENED PHILISTINES,” 
by James T. Farrell, author of Studs Loni- 
gan, etc., contributes fire and flame to the 
winter book number of the New Republic, 





December 4. Farrell, along with Heming- 
way, Faulkner, Dos Passos, Dreiser, and 
other contemporary novelists have been 
under attack by such critics as Van Wyck 
Brooks, Bernard De Voto, J. Donald 
Adams, and Archibald MacLeish. They 
have been charged, to summarize Farrell, 
with kicking and tearing civilization to 
pieces, with having no faith in the family, 
with not believing in man and in his dignity, 
with being unpatriotic, and with having de- 
moralized the entire American nation. 
Moreover, it is the best in these writers, 
says Farrell, which the critics attack, and 
that ‘‘is decidedly among the best produced 
in America in this century. It is work that 
was written in a spirit of freedom and in- 
dependence, written without compromise 
to those bourgeois tastes which reward an 
author with royalties at the price of 
honor.” Farrell says to his critics, among 
many other things: “You are important 
solely because there is power behind 
you, the economic and police power of 
this society. Come out in the open and on 
the real plane of social morals, wearing your 
proper uniforms—those of ideological police- 
men with a literary star on your blue coats. 
Neither you nor the power that stands be- 
hind you frightens us. Gentlemen, it is 
clear, you are the league of frightened 
Philistines.” The critics have been invited 
by the editors of the New Republic to reply. 








ENGLISH FOR YOUR WORLD 


Are publishers aware that most grammar 
and composition texts are designed for use 
in eastern schools where the preparation of 
students to meet the college-entrance re- 
quirements has necessitated a detailed study 
of formal grammar? For years teachers in 
the West have begged the book salesmen to 
bring them a practical book to meet their 
needs. English for Your World may be the 
answer to their plea and to the request of 
English teachers throughout the United 
States for a text which will cover the four 
aspects of English—reading, writing, speak- 
ing, and listening—without undue emphasis 
on any one phase. 

English for Y our World,‘ the third volume 
of a six-book series for junior and senior 
high schools, is a welcome change from the 
usual technical, formal grammar and com- 
position texts. Although the arrangement of 
the topics follows the traditional pattern of 
units on grammar and oral and written com- 
position, the approach is modern. Designed 
for use in the ninth grade, the book is one 
which should appeal to all students of this 
grade, for the illustrative sentences, stories, 
and photographs are within the ninth- 
graders’ range of interest and understand- 
ing. The publishers state that this book may 
be used independently in the ninth year, 
but I believe that, since the basic grammar 
rules are presented in the first two books of 
the series, this volume would be more usable 
in the ninth grade of a junior high school 
than in the freshman year of a senior high 
school. 

The grammar units, reviews of lessons 
learned in previous years, are stripped to 
the barest essentials. There are no details, 
no confusing exceptions or technicalities. 


' By Roy Ivan Johnson and A. Laura McGregor. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1944. $1.44. 
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However, this very simplicity may prove to 
be a disadvantage to those students who 
have not previously acquired a sound foun- 
dation in grammar, for there is little repeti- 
tion of rules and definitions which were 
given in the first two books of the series. For 
example, several exercises refer to predicate 
adjectives, yet these are never defined ex- 
cept by inference. Another criticism is that 
the punctuation units are separated from 
the grammar units. It does not seem reason- 
able to teach simple sentences on page 40 
and periods on page 273. True, the enter- 
prising teacher can combine these units, but 
could not the authors have designed one cor- 
related unit on grammar and punctuation 
to show the students their functional rela- 
tionship? 

The title of the book, English for Your 
World, is made especially meaningful by the 
section called ‘Contacts and Communica- 
tions.” The many units are modern and 
practical and do appeal to the students’ 
present interests. Under “Written Com- 
munications” there are useful lessons on spe- 
cial forms and questionnaires (which both 
businessmen and Army induction officers 
have felt to be a neglected topic in schools), 
informational reports, and practical business 
letters. The oral lessons, subordinated as in 
most composition texts, are nevertheless 
stimulating and practical. Timely selections 
throughout the book include such subjects 
as radar, V-mail, censorship, and the Alcan 
Highway. 

The authors, in endeavoring to make a 
comprehensive text, have included lessons 
on diagraming, very brief reading drills for 
various skills, extremely short suggested 
reading lists, and units on gaining informa- 
tion through various types of reading. I do 
not hesitate to recommend this book, not as 
an end in itself, but as a point of departure, 
because, since the many brief topics may 
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serve as suggestions for longer units, the 
book should be very stimulating to a wide- 
awake teacher. 

ALETHIA LINDSEY 


RosEVILLE (CALIF.) UNION 
Hicu ScHOOL 


ENGLISH ASSOCIATIONS CONTRIB- 
UTE VALUABLE TEACHING AIDS 


It is gratifying to find two publications 
filled with suggestions so practical and 
stimulating as are those in Jndiana Teachers 
Look at Their Reading Problems' and Eng- 
lish for Victory,? recent pamphlets from or- 
ganizations of teachers of English in Indiana 
and New York City, respectively. Further- 
more, it is encouraging to note that each in- 
cludes accounts of actual classroom prac- 
tices contributed by teachers from many 
schools and assembled and published by 
groups which are studying problems in read- 
ing and language. 

Members of the teaching profession seek- 
ing all possible suggestions for improving 
reading instruction will welcome the fact 
that in compact form Jndiana Teachers 
Look at Their Reading Problems gives much 
of the concrete information which they so 
greatly desire. Of special interest is the 
opening chapter clarifying such frequently 
used terms as “developing reading,” “re- 
medial reading,” “‘retarded readers,” “slow 
learners,’”’ and “nonreaders.”’ The succeed- 
ing chapter emphasizes the importance of 
teaching all the children of all the people in 
a democracy, of providing for life-needs of 
the individual, of meeting the child at his 
level, and of recognizing the fact that in- 
dividual development is far more important 
than any subject matter. Subsequent chap- 
ters give discussions of good diagnostic 
analyses and of such suggestions for stimu- 
lating interest as having newsstand displays, 
taking library tours, practicing reading 


* Indianapolis, Ind.: State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, 1943. Pp. 126. $0.50. 


2New York City, Association of Teachers of 
English. Pp. 115. 
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skills through the use of the newspaper, 
giving simulated broadcasts, and partici- 
pating in story-telling tours. Activities for 
improving vocabulary are suggested; pres- 
ent practices in teaching reading are dis- 
cussed in detail; case studies are enumer- 
ated; biographic guides for both pupils and 
teachers are included. 

Some readers may wish that still more 
details had been given concerning some of 
the very interesting procedures included, 


‘and teachers of subjects other than English 


may regret that suggestions concerning the 
teaching of reading in their respective fields 
were omitted. Nevertheless, the book is free 
from faults sometimes found in publications 
of a similar nature; it stresses remedial as 
well as diagnostic procedures; it is interest- 
ing to read; it gives practical suggestions 
as well as a basic philosophy. 

Those wishing to give a good testing pro- 
gram will be interested in the comments on 
most frequently used tests; those desiring 
suggestions for good texts, workbooks, and 
magazines will wish to turn to the annotated 
lists given in chapter vii. Though teachers 
in schools where no reading clinic is avail- 
able may profit little from the discussion of 
case studies, all will be interested in the 
description of present practices throughout 
the state of Indiana. The English teacher’s 
part in many of the suggested reading pro- 
grams will prove of interest even to those 
who may not agree with the viewpoint tak- 
en; the organization of the reading program 
in many schools will prove helpful to ad- 
ministrators. 

In line with the trend of most recent 
publications, Indiana Teachers Look at Their 
Reading Problems lays stress upon a good 
developmental reading program which, 
eventually and ideally, should prevent the 
necessity of planning for so much remedial 
work in the high school. 

Designated as “A Manual of Practical 
Materials for the English Classroom,” Eng- 
lish for Victory, a publication of the New 
York City Association of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, should prove of value to all interested 
in planning a more stimulating course in 
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English for high-school students. The In- 
troduction states that English teaching 
today should “contribute to total victory 
and a sound and durable peace” and that 
the manual attempts to “implement the 
teaching of the war and its long range of 
implications for the classroom.” 

Including plans collected from many 
teachers in the New York City system, 
English for Victory gives definite procedures 
used to carry out such suggestions as those 
made in “Pre-Induction Needs in Language 
Communication and Reading.’’3 In the 
chapter entitled “Forming Opinions,” the 
reader will be interested in suggested de- 
vices for evaluating different points of view 
concerning the news, building the proper 
attitude toward American ideals before 
studying a questionable editorial, and dis- 
cussing such timely topics as hoarding, 
patronizing the black market, and violating 
price ceilings. Of particular interest is a 
chart warning against the danger of mis- 


3 Education for Victory, December 1, 1943. 


guided remarks and entitled “Where Do 
You Get Your Ideas?” 

The importance of words as weapons is 
pointed out, and devices for studying vo- 
cabulary necessary for understanding the 
war are given. Included also are timely 
challenging topics for writing and sugges- 
tions for motivation through the use of 
scrapbooks, booklets, and bulletin boards. 

Replete with present-day implications 
is the section entitled “Literature in To- 
day’s World.” Yet more interesting is 
“Books Go to War,” a bibliography of cur- 
rent materials, organized and annotated 
in a most unusual manner. 

Even a cursory examination of English 
for Victory leaves the conviction that to- 
day’s teacher of English must be alert, en- 
ergetic, and well informed and that a dull, 
uninteresting English class during wartime 
would be unthinkable. 


BLANCHE TREZEVANT 


LouIsIANA STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


In Brief Review 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Experiences of an Irish R.M. By SOMERVILLE and 
Ross. “Everyman’s Library,” No. 978. Dutton. 
$0.95. 

Readers already friends of Flurry Knox, Slipper, 
and others of that convulsing company who rode to 
hounds with Major Yeates, the resident magistrate 
at Skebawn, in Ireland, will be delighted to know 
that their acquaintance can be conveniently re- 
newed in the “Everyman’s Library.’’? The volume 
contains both Experiences of an Irish R.M., which 
appeared first in 1899, and Further Experiences of an 
Trish R.M. (1908). Publication in the “Everyman” 
will find for them many new readers whose worries 
will be lightened by the books’ jollity, charm, and 
Irish metaphor. 


The Moonstone. By Wi1LkteE CoLttins. “Everyman’s 
Library,’”’ No. 979. Dutton. $0.95. 


A classic of detective fiction, first published in 
1868. Here reprinted with an appreciative Introduc- 
tion by Dorothy Sayers, whose own skill in the art 
of fiction gives weight to her pronouncement that 
Collins is ‘‘a writer of genuine creative imagination” 





and “one of the very few male writers who can 
write realistically about women without prejudice 
and about sex without exaggeration.” 


Germany: A Winter’s Tale. By HetnricnH HEINE. 
Trans. HERMAN SALINGER. L. B. Fischer. $2.75. 


This satirical poem was written by Heine in 1844 
following a trip of several weeks through Germany 
after being exiled for twelve years. Revolutionary, 
anti-nationalistic, anti-Prussian, anti-tyrannical, 
prophetic, it reads like a current editorial and, in so 
doing, lends substance to the arguments of those 
who claim that the great literature of the past has 
importance for the present. 


Guide to the Peace. Edited by SUMNER WELLES. 
Dryden Press. $3.75. 


In an introduction Welles affirms his firm belief 
that the majority of Americans are now convinced 
that isolation is impossible. The volume includes a 
study of every country in the world—‘The Land 
and the People,” “The Economy,” “The History, 
1914-1944,” and “The Stakes in the Peace’ —and 
end-paper maps of the world and fifty other informa- 

















tive maps. “If the coming peace is an enduring 
peace, the people must prepare for it now by pre- 
paring themselves.” 


Wife to Mr. Milton. By RoBert Graves. Creative 
Age Press. $2.75. 


A beautifully written historical novel, told in the 
first person by the unfortunate girl (Marie Powell) 
who at sixteen married Milton, thinking to aid her 
family by this connection. England under Charles 
I and postwar politics under Cromwell (he would be 
called Fascist now?) form the background of the 
novel. The Milton who could write Paradise Lost, 
further Cromwell’s aims, write The Doctrine and 
Discipline of Divorce and establish a censorship of 
the press vies in fascination with Milton the man. 
As Marie died before Milton, an epilogue completes 
the novel. 


Puritanism and Democracy. By RALPH BARTON 
Perry. Vanguard. $5.00. 


Professor Perry, awarded the Pulitzer Prize in 
1936 for The Thought and Character of William 
James, here seeks to answer these questions: What 
are the driving impulses of the average American? 
How can Americans be Americans without com- 
placency? How is it possible, without disloyalty, to 
be both modern and progressive? Is there danger 
that we will let ¢radition soften us so that we cannot 
deal with the new problems which we must meet in 
a changing world? In conclusion he says: “The chief 
source of spiritual nourishment for any nation must 
be its own past, perpetually rediscovered and re- 
newed.” 


Cannery Row. By JoHN STEtNBECK. Viking. $2.00. 

Cannery Row is a sort of dead-end street in 
Monterey, California. The characters are Doc and 
Mack and the Boys (How we envy the Boys, espe- 
cially on tax day!), Dora, (Madam Dora), and Lee 
Chong, the storekeeper. The book has little plot, 
though the thread of Doc’s personality runs pretty 
well through it. It is in theme and execution some- 
what like Tortilla Flat. There may be violent argu- 
ments about it, and the human animal as he ex- 
presses his motivations will be too naive for Boston; 
but most readers will feel an afterglow of liking for 
Doc as he studies his little octopi and his neighbors; 
for the Boys; for the Girls who help in an epidemic; 
and for Mack, the philosopher whose intentions are 
so good and who says: “It’s no use saying I’m sorry. 
I been sorry all my life.’’ So has Steinbeck. 


The Great Lakes. By HARLAN Hatcuer. Oxford. 
$3.50. 

The glacial age, the forming of the Great Lakes 
(“The Great Lakes Bowl),” has first place in this 
pageant, followed by the coming of the white man. 
The story is an American saga—the conflict between 
three nations who seek to possess the territory sur- 
rounding the lakes, the rise of the fur trade under 
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Astor, the picturesque inrush of immigrants, the 
waste of forests, the development of the country by 
canals and the establishment of wheat farms, the 
discovery of ore. It is a great story, a pageant of de- 
velopment, of imagination, of adventure, of short- 
sightedness, of gigantic enterprise and accomplish- 
ment. 


Steamboatin’ Days: Folk Songs of the River-Packet 
Era. By Mary WHEELER. Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press. $2.75. 

Three generations of the author’s family have 
lived near the Mississippi and its tributaries and 
loved the river lore. Miss Wheeler has collected her 
material from old-time travelers and from levee 
back-street roustabouts who sang these boating 
songs. She pictures old-time menu cards (no ration 
cards), great steamboat bells, old streets and river 
packets. This is an attractive bit of America. Good 
paper—good print. 


Until They Eat Stones. By Russett Brines. Lippin- 
cott. $3.00. 


A firsthand study of the Japanese by an Asso- 
ciated Press correspondent who with his wife and 
daughter was interned for two years. A broad objec- 
tive survey of the empire of Japan, a warning of wars 
to come, of Japan’s plans for the future, of a people 
who hysterically and fanatically are taught the doc- 
trine: “We must fight until we eat stones.” 


For Country and Mankind. By BERNARD J. REINES. 

Longmans. $2.25. 

Plays appropriate to special occasions, royalty 
free for amateur organizations. They cover a wide 
range, dealing with figures from many fields— 
statesmanship, science, literature, etc. “The Making 
of Mark Twain,” “Pulitzer of The World,” “Louis 
Pasteur,” “Rizal of the Philippines,” and others 
are included. 


Brainstorm. By CARLTON Brown. Farrar. $2.75. 


This book purports to be an honest story of a 
real case of incipient madness. It may be heartily 
disliked by many readers, while its honesty and 
frankness may recommend it to others. Michael 
Jones, son of divorced parents, spent part of his 
time luxuriously with his father, while he lived very 
simply the rest of the time with his mother. At 
twenty-seven he drank heavily, his wife left him, 
and his own daughter, six years old, was the victim 
of a broken home. He became insane, was committed 
to an asylum, and recovered. Such is the material 
of an absorbing but unpleasant record of a dis- 
tressed personality. 


Artist in Iowa: A Life of Grant Wood. By DARRELL 
Garwoop. Norton. $3.00. 
This first biography of the famous American art- 
ist is a sympathetic and very human study of the 
man and his work. 
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Peoples of the USSR. By ANNA LouIsE STRONG. 

Macmillan. $2.50. 

The author has lived in Russia for many years 
and has traveled widely in the Soviet Republic. 
She believes in the people and their future. Her 
hope is to promote understanding and friendship 
between our nation and the U.S.S.R. Her book, a 
well-rounded study of the Russian people, is in- 
tended for young people but is equally instructive 
and interesting to older readers. A hundred photo- 
graphs. 


Stephen Hero. By JAMES Joyce. New Directions. 
$3.50. 

A part of the first draft of A Portrait of the Artist 
as a Young Man, an early version probably com- 
pleted about 1906 and rejected by twenty publish- 
ers, edited from the manuscript in the Harvard 
College Library by Theodore Spencer. It includes 
many characters later omitted and differs sharply 
from the later published text of The Portrait. The 
love element is developed at greater length; there 
is more about his family; conversation, satirical 
comments, and ironical observations are profuse. 


A Captain from Castile. By SAMUEL SHELLABARGER. 

Little, Brown. $3.00. 

Since the heroes in war and their swashbuckling, 
blood-letting adventures are more stirring than their 
amorous conquests, we may call this a man’s book. 
The tale begins in Old Spain about 1518. The De 
Vagas family (the heir is to become “the Captain 
from Castile’) is caught in the intrigues of the 
Spanish Inquisition and arrested. From Old Spain 
the plot follows Cortez through Mexico, turns back 
to Italy, and eventually to Old Spain again. The 
conquest of New Mexico is particularly vivid and 
blood-curdling. Loyalty to king, revenge, love, cir- 
cumstances—all play a part in a well-executed plot. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Competence in English I. By ANGELA M. BROENING, 
WILLIAM J. FLAGG, BENJAMIN E. FLEAGLE, 
ETHEL HOWARD, FRANCIS E. Lirtz. Harper. 
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Aimed directly at pupils in ninth or tenth years, 
not only in range of material but psychologically, 
by having pretests before each chapter through 
which the pupil discovers his shortcomings. Sub- 
sequent drill covers items of the pretest. In final 
test at the end of the chapter, the student is meas- 
ured again and should show improvement over his 
score on pretest. There are six chapters, two on de- 
veloping sentence sense and others on mastering 
punctuation and capitalization, increasing mastery 
of current usage, improving sentence structure, and 
improving paragraph structure. Pretests have been 
standardized for Grades IX through XII. Norms 
have been derived for each of these grade levels and 
may be obtained from Harper’s by teachers using 
the book. 


English on the Job. JEROME CARLIN and Henry I. 
Curist. Globe Book Co. $1.32. 


For students in junior, senior, and vocational 
high schools. Content slanted vocationally to in- 
tegrate vocational guidance with the English course. 
Divided into three parts: oral and written composi- 
tion, spelling, and grammar. Composition section 
includes units on studyng the work we do, value of 
an education, getting the job, English on the job, 
developing the successful personality, etc. 


Handbook for High School Journalism. By ANNE 
LANE SAVIDGE and GuUNNAR Horw. Revised and 
enlarged. Heath. $1.50. 


Starts with a syllabus for high-school journalism 
and gives an outline of the course. Chapters on 
headlines, makeup, style, etc. Forty-five pages of 
Bibliography on all aspects of journalism. 


English for Business. By CHARLES CHANDLER 
ParKuuRST. Prentice-Hall. $2.25. 


Designed to give students of English preparing 
for business careers adequate training in the funda- 
mentals of effective expression for business purposes. 
Divided into two parts: essential principles of busi- 
ness English and types of letters. Thorough treat- 
ment of fundamentals of English composition as 
applied to language of business. 
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The Best Sellers of 1944° 


FICTION 


. Strange Fruit, by LILLIAN Smitu. Feb. 


29. Reynal & Hitchcock. 


. The Robe, by Litoyp C. Dovuctas. Oct. 


16, 1942. Houghton Mifflin. 


. The Green Years, by A. J. CRONIN. Nov. 


13. Little, Brown. 


. Leave Her to Heaven, by BEN AMES 


WILLIAMS. June 6. Houghton Miffillin. 


. A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, by BEetty 


SmiTH. Aug. 18, 1943. Harper. 


. Forever Amber, by KATHLEEN WINSOR. 


Oct. 16. Macmillan. 


. The Razor’s Edge, by W. SOMERSET 


Mavucuas. April 20. Doubleday Doran. 


. A Bell for Adano, by JoHN HERSEY. 


Feb. 7. Knopf. 


. Green Dolphin Street, by ELizABETH 


Goupce. Aug. 28. Coward-McCann. 
The History of Rome Hanks, by STANLEY 
PENNELL. July 17. Scribner’s. 

Earth and High Heaven, by GWETHA- 
LYN GRAHAM. Oct. 4. Lippincott. 
Bedford Village, by HERVEY ALLEN. 
March 20. Farrar & Rinehart. 
Dragonwyck, by ANYA SETON. Feb. 17. 
Houghton Mifflin. 

The Apostle, by SHoLEM Ascu. Sept. 17 
1943. Putnam. 

Cluny Brown, by MARGERY 
Aug. 28. Little, Brown. 


SHARP. 


NONFICTION 


. I Never Left Home, by Bos Hope. June 


15-22. Simon & Schuster. 


. Brave Men, by ERNtE PyLe. Nov. 21. 


Holt. 


. Good Night, Sweet Prince, by GENE 


Fow er. Jan. 10. Viking. 


. Dear Sir, by Jutrer Lowe Lt. July 28. 


Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 


. Here Is Your War, by ERNIE PYLE. Oct. 


28, 1943. Holt. 
*From the Retail Bookseller for January, 1945; 


based upon the Baker and Taylor Company’s sales 
throughout the country. 
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. Tenggren’s Story Book, by 


The Better Homes & Gardens Cook Book. 
New ed. July, 1943. Meredith. 

Yankee from Olympus, by CATHERINE 
D. Bowen. April 19. Atlantic—Little, 
Brown. 


. The Time for Decision, by SUMNER 


WELLES. July 19. Harper. 


. The Sad Sack, by GEORGE BAKER. Sept. 


20. Simon & Schuster. 

Anna and the King of Siam, by MARGA- 
RET LANDON. June 29. John Day. 

The White Cliffs, by ALICE DUER MIL- 
LER. Sept. 16, 1940. Coward-McCann. 
The Beards’ Basic History of the United 
States, by CHARLES A. and Mary R, 
BEARD. Aug. 1. Garden City. 

Christmas Annual, 1944, edited by 
RANDOLPH E. HAvuGAN. Oct. 23. Augs- 
burg. 

Lost in the Horse Latitudes, by H. ALLEN 
Situ. Oct. 5. Doubleday Doran. 

A War Atlas for Americans. June 2. 
Simon & Schuster. 


JUVENILES 


. Puss in Boots, by JULIAN WER. Aug. 


Dutton. 


. Little Red Riding Hood, by JULIAN 


WEnR. June. Dutton. 


. The Gingerbread Boy, by JULIAN WERR. 


July 28, 1943. Dutton. 


. The Tall Book of Nursery Tales. March 


8. Harper. 


. Lassie Come-Home, by Eric KNIGHT. 


July 1, 1940. Winston. 


. Jack and the Beanstalk, by JULIAN 


WEnRkR. July. Dutton. 


. Animal Stories, by GEORGES DUPLAIX. 


Oct. 20. Simon & Schuster. 
GUSTAF 
TENGGREN. Aug. 1. Simon & Schuster. 


. The Happy Little Choo Choo, by LAURA 


Harris. Nov. 1. Penn. 
The Tall Book of Mother Goose. Oct. 14, 
1942. Harper. 




















Completely New 


SELF-AIDS IN Streamlined 
ENGLISH USAGE | TimeSaving 


By L. J. O7YROURKE, PH.D., Director of Carnegie Nationwide Studies in English Usage, Reading, and 
Vocabulary; Associate, Institute of Educational Research, Teachers College, Columbia University 


xk ok x 


Teaches the principles of English usage in the order of their relative importance for 
mastery 


Allocates the amount of drill according to the importance and difficulty of each ele- 
ment of each principle, as determined through scientific research 


Enables the teacher to measure the progress of each individual by means of achieve- 
ment tests administered and corrected by the teacher 


Provides a method of equal advantage to slow, average, and superior students by in- 
dividualizing assignments to meet individual difficulties 


Schools today are more than ever concerned with finding the most efficient ways 
of teaching essentials. A primary essential is the command of sufficient correctness 
and facility in the use of English to write and understand clear directions, corre- 
spondence, reports, explanations, etc. 


Boys and girls are going to have to use this skill, in responsible civilian or mili- 
tary capacities, while they are still of high school age. How can they acquire it with 
the greatest efficiency and the least possible expenditure of time urgently needed 
for the study of other essential subjects? SELF-AIDS is a powerful ally of the 
English teacher seeking to solve this problem. It concentrates the student’s ener- 
gies not only upon essentials, but upon the essentials that he himself needs to 
master. 


For high school and college freshman review 


Net price to schools, 84¢ each 
(Add 4¢ a copy for postage.) 


Teachers’ Handbook, 25¢ each 


Postpaid sample copy, including Teachers’ Handbook containing Survey, 
12 Progress, and Achievement Tests, $1.00. 


* 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


3506 PATTERSON STREET, N.W. WASHINGTON 15, D.C. 
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